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INTRODUCTION 

The  Years  Ahead 

Since  incorporation  in  1760,  and  actually  prior  to  that  time,  hundreds  of  decisions 
have  been  made  which  have  affected  the  character  of  the  growth  and  development  of  Tar- 
boro.   Undoubtedly,  the  most  dynamic  effects  have  resulted  from  decisions  made  locally. 
Some  of  these  decisions  which  have  molded  Tarboro  have  proven  to  have  not  been  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  community.   Fortunately,  however,  as  evidenc^ed  today,  the  maiority 
of  the  decisions  have  been  conceived  with  forethought  and  executed  with  order  leaving 
results  beneficial  for  Tarboro,   But  what  of  the  years  ahead?   Will  the  decisions  of 
today  and  those  of  tomorrow  prove  beneficial  for  the  community,  or  will  they  lack  vision 
and  direction  and  be  destined  to  yield  a  less  desirable  environment?   There  are  two  ap- 
proaches. 

The  Choice  Before  Us 

As  the  community  grows  and  becomes  more  complex,  the  processes  of  coordinating  and 
directing  this  growth  and  development  also  become  more  complex.   We  could,  however, 
leave  these  processes  to  chance.   This  choice  is  called  " tak ing- i t-a s- i t- come s . "   We 
could  watch  as  new  subdivisions  spring  up  in  helter-skelter  fashion,  each  demanding  ex- 
tensions of  public  utilities;  we  could  stare  in  awe  as  new  buildings  are  constructed 
without  the  provision  of  parking  areas;  we  could  stand  aside  as  once  respectable  resi- 
dential neighborhoods  are  destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  commercial  and  industrial  uses; 
we  could  turn  our  backs  as  obsolete  housing  becomes  crowded  with  families  who  have  no 
other  choice;  we  could  view  the  pandemonium  as  choice  industrial  sites  go  up  for  grabs 
to  residential,  commercial,  or  industrial  development  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis;  we  could  squint  our  eyes  as  development  spreads  carelessly  even  into  areas  sub- 
ject to  flooding;  we  could  grit  our  teeth  as  we  try  to  double,  triple  and  quadruple 
automobile  traffic  on  streets  already  operating  at  full  capacity;  we  could  take  a  last 
look  and  a  last  breath  of  fresh  air  as  we  pull  the  blinds  and  seek  whatever  livability 
remains  in  our  air-conditioned  family  rooms. 

The  Goals  of  Planning 

There  is,  fortunatelv,  another  choice.   We  can  preserve  order  and  livability  amid 
growth  and  change.   We  can  plan  for  a  better  community  than  we  have  today.   We  can 
create  livable  residential  neighborhoods  with  adequate  space  for  both  schools  and  re- 
creation for  all  members  of  the  community;  we  can  preserve  open  space  throughout  the 
subdivided  landscape;  we  can  renew  and  conserve  blighted  and  deteriorating  neighborhoods; 
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we  can  prevent  overcrowding  of  land  and  buildings;  we  can  give  direction  and  definition 

to  the  pattern  of  growth  and  change;  we  can  establish  land  in  appropriate  locations  for 

future  needs  of  industrial,  business  and  residential  development;  we  can  develop  a 

system  of  major  thoroughfares  that  will  efficiently  serve  the  pattern  of  land  develop- 
ment . 

These  are  goals  of  planning.   The  Land  Development  Plan  is  a  first  step  toward 
achieving  these  goals.   The  Plan  is  based  upon  the  simple  premise  that  to  give  direction 
to  the  growth  and  development  that  will  shape  Tarboro's  future  makes  more  sense  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  hodge-podge  development  that  could  permanently  scar  the  face  of  the  com- 
munity and  its  surrounding  landscape.   Actually,  we  can  no  longer  afford  not  to  plan. 

Scope  and  Basis  of  the  Plan 

The  Land  Development  Plan  is  a  proposal  for  the  best  arrangement  of  industrial, 
business,  residential  and  open  land  uses  that  are  expected  to  develop  in  the  Tarboro 
Planning  Area.   It  delineates  the  preferable  locations  in  broad  patterns  of  homes,  fac- 
tories, stores,  parks  and  other  areas  in  relation  to  one  another.   In  a  figure  of  speech, 
the  Land  Development  Plan  can  be  likened  to  the  floor  plan  of  a  house  in  which  the  lo- 
cation of  the  rooms  is  noted  but  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  is  left  to  the  occupants, 

Basically,  the  Plan  is  divided  into  four  parts  -  analysis,  objectives,  plan  design, 
and  implementation.   The  analysis  consists  of  an  inventory  of  the  present  land  development 
in  addition  to  related  economic  and  population  data.   Following  the  analysis,  the  objec- 
tives and  guide  lines  of  planning  which  become  the  important  goals  of  planning  are  set 
forth.   The  plan  design  section  contains  the  proposals  for  land  use  arrangement,  based 
upon  the  Planning  Area  analysis  and  the  planning  goals  and  objectives.   This  is  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  the  tools  available  to  the  community  for  effectuating  the  plan. 
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THE  SETTING 

Tarboro  is  located  in  the 
North-Central  Coastal  Plain  of 
North  Carolina  approximately 
55  miles  south  of  Virginia  and 
72  miles  east  of  Raleigh,  the 
State  Capital.  Other  distances 
ares  135  miles  to  Richmond, 
110  miles  to  Norfolk,  145 
miles  to  Greensboro,  and  135 
miles  to  Wilmington. 

Locally,  Tarboro  is  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tar  River  as  it  meanders 
through  the  Coastal  Plain  on 
its  way  to  join  the  Pamlico 
River.  Neighboring  towns  and 
cities  are  Enfield,  Farmville, 
Scotland  Neck,  Wllliamston, 
Rocky  Mount,  Greenville,  and, 
Wi  1  son. 


ANALYSIS 

Population  and  Economy 

The  planning  of  any  area  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  live,  work,  or 
do  business  there.   Obviously,  then,  people  are  the  basis  for  planning  and  an  important 
consideration  is:  How  many  people  will  there  be  and  where  will  they  live,  work,  and  do 

business?   Schools,  roads,  business  centers,  places  of  employment  all  must  be  pro- 

perlv  located  to  efficientlv  and  effectively  serve  the  needs  of  the  people. 

If  people  are  the  basis  for  planning,  then  the  economy  of  an  area  might  well  be 
the  basis  for  the  presence  of  people,  especially  in  terms  of  numbers  of  people.   There- 
fore, in  considering  the  economy  of  an  area  in  relationship  to  people  and  planning,  two 
aspects  are  of  major  importance.   First,  if  the  overall  nature  of  the  economy  is  towards 
expansion,  then  the  community  will  probably  grow:   In  this  way,  the  nature  of  the  econ- 
omy helps  in  anticipating  the  probable  extent  of  urban  growths   Secondly,  the  kinds  of 
economy  and  their  relationship  to  the  total  community  economy  will  affect  the  way  in 
which  future  land  use  patterns  should  best  be  arranged. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  it  is  possible  to  proceed  into  a  review  of  Tarboro's 
population  and  economy  to  determine  their  probable  effects  upon  future  land  use  planning-' 
Before  proceeding,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  note  that  the  estimates  of  future  growth 
which  will  be  considered  in  this  review  are  not  predictions  but,  rather,  projections 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  forces  which  produced  change  in  the  past  will  continue 
to  have  a  similar  influence  upon  change  in  the  future^   Predictions,  based  upon  more  sub- 
jective and  empirical  reasoning,  will  come  later. 

Popu  la  t  i  on 

Past  Trends 
^^    Over  the  sixty-year  period  from  1900  to  1960,  Edgecombe  County,  Tarboro  Township, 
and  Tarboro  have  all  shown  moderate  increases  in  population. 

^    The  rate  of  population  growth  in  Tarboro  in  the  past  thirty  years  has  declined. 


*  The  review  will  be  a  summary  of  a  study  entitled  Tarboro  Population  and  Economic  Report 
1962,  prepared  by  DCP  ,  Raleigh,  1962  as  part  of  the  basic  planning  studies  for  Tarboro. 


Although  the  population  of  Tarboro  Increased  from  8,120  in  1950  to  8,411  in  1960 
^     (an  increase  of  3.5  percent),  this  occurred  in  part  because  of  an  annexation  of 
an  area  in  which,  by  1960,  458  individuals  had  taken  residence. 

While  the  Town  of  Tarboro  has  declined  in  growth  as  compared  to  the  rate  of  growth 
^     in  the  past,  the  Township  (excluding  the  Town)  has  grown  at  a  cont inua i  ly- increa s- 
ing  rate  from  1910  to  the  present. 

^     The  Increase  of  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  Township  is  especially  significant  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  declining  growth  rate  of  the  Town  during  the  same  period. 

Characteristics 

Tarboro's  population  make-up  resembles  most  strongly  that  of  a  small  or  rural 
^     town.   While  ou t -m i g r a t i o n  Is  general  for  all  ages,  it  is  most  prevalent  for  the 

age  groups  of  fifteen  to  thirty  years ^the  age  group  containing  individuals 

looking  for  new  opportunities  and  who  are  least  restrained  by  family  ties., 

The  ratio  of  males  to  females  m  Tarboro  is  86,7  males  per  one  hundred  females; 
while  the  State  sex  ratio  is  97  3  males  per  one  hundred  femaleso   Extremely  low 
^^    sex  ratios  occur  in  the  age  groups  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  and  thirty-five 

to  thirty-nine  years.   These  low  ratios  are  results  of  the  high  male  out-migration: 

While  the  percent  of  Negro  population  in  Tarboro  is  decreasing,  the  actual  popula- 
tion has  remained  about  constant  over  the  past  twenty  yearSc   It  is  probable  that 
^^    the  productive,  chlldbearing  and  family-forming  ages  of  the  Negro  population  are 
migrating  from  the  Tarboro  area. 

Of  the  total  number  of  married  couples  in  Tarboro  and  Tarboro  Township,  approxi- 
mately twenty-eight  percent  in  the  Town  have  children  less  than  six  years  of  age. 
^^    However,  in  the  Township  approximately  forty-one  percent  of  the  married  couples 
have  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

Future  Population 

Based  upon  past  trends,  the  population  projections  for  Edgecombe  County,  Tarboro 
Township  and  Tarboro  are  as  follows: 


Edgecombe  County 
Tarboro  Township 
Tarboro 


1960 
54,226 
13,228 

8,411 


1970 
54,799 
12,951 

7,714 


1980 
55,420 
12,673 

6,871 
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Stvle  of  Life 


Income  -  All  but  one  of  North  Carolina's  one  hundred  counties  had  a  greater  in- 
crease in  median  family  income  between  1949  and  1959  than  did  Edgecombe  County, 

Educa  t  ion  -  The  median  number  of  school  years  completed  by  Town  residents  is 
approximately  nine  years,  for  individuals  residing  in  the  Township  seven  years, 
and  six  years  for  those  residing  in  Edgecombe  County. 

Residential  Mobility  -  In  both  Tarboro  and  Tarboro  Township,  approximately  one 
half  of  the  population  has  not  changed  their  place  of  residence  in  the  last 
five  vears.   Of  those  who  have  changed  their  place  of  residence,  almost  forty- 
five  percent  have  moved  into  the  Tarboro  area  from  other  points  of  Edgecombe 
County . 


E  conomy 


Emp 1 oyme  n t 

The  ratio  of  unemployment  (unemployment  as  a  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force) 
in  Tarboro  is  greater  than  that  of  the  State  but  is  significantly  less  than  the 
ratios  of  unemployment  in  either  the  Township  or  the  County. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  labor  force  in  Tarboro  may  be  classified  as  "clerical 
workers,"  "craftsmen,"  or  "operatives." 

Industry  Groups 

Agriculture  plays  a  major  role  in  the  economy  of  both  Edgecombe  County  and  Tar- 
boro Township;  while  non-durable  manufacturing,  principally  textile-mill  production 
and  apparel  fabrication,  plays  a  major  role  in  the  economy  of  the  Town. 

Of  those  manufacturing  industries  which  are  presently  located  in  Tarboro,  almost 
thirty  percent  may  be  classified  as  textile  or  apparel  fabricating  industries. 
Furthermore,  over  fifty  percent  of  Tarboro's  work  force  is  engaged  in  one  capacity 
or  another  in  the  manufacturing  of  textiles  or  textile  products. 

There  are  four  textile  industries  in  the  Tarboro  area  that  employ  in  excess  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  employees  each.   In  all,  textile  plants  in  the  Tar- 
boro area  employ  approximately  twelve  hundred  peopleo 
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Agriculture  Is  a  primary  source  of  income  in  Ta rbo ro-Edge combe  County.   Although 
^^    agriculture  itself  is  not  a  town-building  function,  there  is  a  strong  reciprocal 
relationship  between  the  town  and  its  agricultural  hinterland. 

Trade 

In  the  Tarboro  Retail  Trade  Area  there  are  15,132  individuals  with  a  total  effec- 
^^    t ive  buying  income  of  over  $23,500,000.   This  represents  an  effective  buying  income 
of  $1,553  per  capita  or  $6,522  per  household. 

It  is  probable  that  retail  trade  establishments  in  the  area  outside  the  Town  are 
proliferating;  while  those  in  the  settled  urban  area  of  the  Town  have,  due  to  in- 
^>    creased  competition,  consolidated  and  therefore  slightly  decreased  in  number.  The 
number  of  retail  workers  employed  has  decreased  due  to  modernization  and  the  trend 
toward  "superstore"  type  self-service  establishments. 

Although  wholesale  operations  in  Tarboro  are  increasing,  Tarboro  did  not  over  the 
^^    period  of  1954  to  1958  maintain  its  share  of  the  County's  wholesale  trade. 

Worker  Mobility 

Of  the  17,439  workers  who  reside  in  Edgecombe  County,  some  13,701  are  employed  in 
^^    the  County.   In  addition,  approximately  2,048  workers  commute  to  employment  in 
Edgecombe  County  from  other  areas. 

Each  year,  according  to  the  most  recent  estimates  of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission, six  hundred  and  fifty  high  school  students  enter  the  labor  market  within 
^*    an  area  having  a  radius  of  twenty-five  road  miles  of  Tarboro.   Considering  this 

addition  to  the  work  force,  there  are  currently  available  and  unemployed  approxi- 
mately 3,310  workers  in  the  Tarboro  area. 

Of  the  available  workers,  210  are  skilled,  670  semi-skilled,  and  2,430  trainable 
^^    for  production  jobs  demanding  skill  developmento   Of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
workers,  275  are  experienced  in  the  textile  industry. 

Prospect 

From  the  investigation  of  the  population  and  economic  data,  it  is  apparent  that 
Tarboro  will  not  experience  tremendous  growth  in  the  foreseeable  future.   On  the  con- 
trary, based  upon  past  trends  it  is  projected  that  the  Tarboro  area  will  suffer  a  loss 
In  population.   However,  in  light  of  recent  successful  efforts  toward  increased  indus- 
trialization in  the  Tarboro  area  and  the  expressed  desire  of  the  citizens  of  Tarboro 
to  create  a  better,  more  attractive  place  in  which  to  live,  work,  and  play,  it  is  also 
apparent  that  Tarboro  does  not  Intend  to  stand  still. 
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Of  the  six  largest  manufacturing  firms  in  the  Planning  Area,  two  have  located  in 
the  area  since  1959  and  account  for  twenty-six  percent  of  the  manufacturing  employment. 
Another  firm  which  placed  a  pilot  operation  in  Tarboro  is  now  planning  to  open  a  per- 
manent operation  which  will  eventually  employ  over  175  persons.   In  addition,  major 
improvements  have  been  in  some  of  the  older,  established  industries  during  the  period. 
Furthermore,  as  the  population  and  economic  data  show,  a  potential  for  growth  exists 
if  the  opportunity  is  provided. 

There  is  within  the  Tarboro  area,  as  in  some  other  places,  a  certain  vitality  and 
willingness  among  the  citizenry  to  join  efforts  in  promoting  the  Tarboro  area  as  a  de- 
sirable community  in  which  to  live.   This  is  evident  in  their  choice  of  leadership  and 
In  their  past  accomp  1 1 shment s , .  . a ccomp 1 i shment s  made  possible  through  the  same  vitality 
and  cooperative  spirit.   This  is  also  apparent  in  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Town 
which,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  gives  evidence  of  orderly  forethought  in  its 
past  development.   "But  what  of  the  years  ahead?"   In  answer  to  this  question,  the  com- 
prehensive planning  program  begun  by  Tarboro,  of  which  this  Plan  is  a  part,  expresses 
the  Town's  desire  to  choose  the  goals  of  planning  as  a  guide  to  the  years  ahead. 


Based  upon  the  above  observation,  it  Is  believed  that  the  opportunity  for  growth 
will  be  provided  and  that  the  Tarboro  area  will  grow  instead  of  becoming  stagnant-  With 
an  estimated  present  population  of  10,581  individuals  in  the  Planning  Area,  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  if  the  area  continues  to  grow,  the  Planning  Area  population  will 
eventually  reach  13,000  individuals  at  which  time  the  Township  population  would  approx- 
imate  16,000  individuals.   Whether  this  point  in  growth  will  be  reached  within  five 
years,  twenty  years  or  ever  depends  upon  the  degree  of  success  with  which  the  opportu- 
nity for  growth  is  provided  and  met.   In  any  event,  proceeding  on  the  premise  that 
growth  will  occur,  this  Plan  presents  a  guide  for  orderly  land  use  arrangement  for  a 
Planning  Area  population  of  13,000  individuals.   The  speed  with  which  the  elements  of 
this  Plan  should  be  provided  will  depend  upon  the  rate  of  population  growth. 


LAND  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PATTERNS 

Land  -  The  Planning  Base 

While  the  planner  is  constantly  aware  that  all  planning  efforts  are  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  people,  he  is  equally  aware  that  the  foundation  for  planning  is  set  by  the 
land — its  location,  physical  characteristics  and  present  use.   The  amount  of  land 
available,  its  present  use,  and  its  development  potential  are  important  determinants 
in  the  kind  of  community  Tarboro  will  be  in  the  future. 

The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  amount  of  developed  and  vacant 
land  in  the  Planning  Area  and  its  two  divisionso   A  significant  observation  from  this 
table  is  the  relatively  small  amount  of  land  remaining  vacant  inside  Tarboro  and  the 
relatively  large  amount  of  vacant  land  in  the  Extraterritorial  Area: 


Tota  1 

Land 

1,260.4 


Deve  loped 
Land 


!4.3 


Va  can  t 
Land 
197.  4 


Pe  r ce  nt 

15.7 


Extraterritorial  Area 


,344. 7 


725.  1 


11.4 


5,619, 


i8.  6 


P  lann  i  ng  Area 


7  ,605.  1 


23,5 


5,817.0 


76.  5 


Although  over  76  percent  of  the  land  in  the  Planning  Area  is  not  developed  it  is 
not  necessarily  all  suitable  nor  desirable  for  urban  expansion.   The  vacant  land  in 
the  Planning  Area  can  be  divided  into  three  general  categories  based  upon  its  suitabil- 
ity and  desirability  for  urban  development:  (1)  Land  which  is  marginal  because  of 
natural  or  physical  conditions;  (2)  Land  which  is  marginal  because  it  lacks  the  con- 
venience or  availability  of  urban  facilities  or  amenities  or  which  because  of  its 
location  has  features  judged  undesirable;  and  (3)  Land  which  is  suitable  and  desirable, 


In  the  Planning  Area,  at  least  815  acres  (10,7  pecent)  of  the  total  land  area  is 
physically  marginal.   This  land  is  located  along  the  Tar  River  and  its  tributaries  and 
is  subject  to  periodic  flooding.   The  maximum  flood  of  record  is  the  flood  of  July  1919 
which  had  a  peak  stage  of  44.4  feet  mean  sea  level  at  Tarboro  -  Princevilleo   According 
to  U,So  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  compuations,  this  flood  has  a  1.6  percent  chance  of 
occurrence  in  any  one  year  or  an  expected  probable  occurrence  of  once  in  sixty-two  years, 
Less  severe  floods  are  expected  to  occur  more  frequently^ 


The  vacant  land  not  included  within  the  "physically  marginal"  category  can  only 
be  classified  in  general  terms.   For  Instance,  land  which  might  be  highly  suitable 
and  desirable  for  industry  might  be  considered  marginal  for  residential  use  and  vice 
versa.   Therefore,  in  deciding  what  vacant  land  might  be  suitable  and  desirable  for 
urban  expansion,  the  particular  locational  requirements  of  the  anticipated  land  use 
must  be  considered. 

Developed  Land 

Of  the  developed  land  in  the  Planning  Area,  the  largest  single  land  user  is  re- 
sidences which  account  for  over  39  percent  of  the  land  used.   However,  the  importance 
of  each  developed  land  use  is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  the  area  occupied o 
Some  nonresidential  uses,  as  vital  as  they  are  to  the  area,  occupy  relatively  little 
land.   For  example,  commercial  and  service  uses  together  account  for  only  three  per- 
cent of  the  total  developed  land.   From  the  standpoint  of  planning,  as  important  as 
the  area  devoted  to  a  use  is  its  physical  location  and  its  relation  to  other  useso 

Resident  la  1 

In  the  Planning  Area,  residences  occupy  711.3  acres  and  account  for  39  percent 
of  the  developed  land.   The  2,647  dwelling  structures  in  the  area  form  2,858  dwelling 
units  or  apartments.   The  single-family  detached  dwelling  structure  is  the  most  pre- 
valent and  occupies  over  94  percent  of  the  developed  residential  land. 

The  recent  trend  in  residential  growth  has  been  toward  the  west,  north  and  north- 
east.  The  most  significant  recent  growth  areas  have  been  Planning  Districts  7,  8  and 
9  inside  Town  and  Planning  Districts  15,  16  and  17  in  the  Extraterritorial  Area. 

From  1950  to  March  1960,  622  dwelling  units  have  been  constructed  inside  Tarboro. 
These  units  account  for  27  percent  of  the  current  inventory  of  dwelling  units.   However, 
over  62  percent  of  the  dwelling  units  in  Tarboro  were  constructed  prior  to  1940.   In 
comparison,  Tarboro  has  twelve  percent  more  dwelling  units  which  were  constructed  prior 
to  1940  than  the  average  of  Urban  North  Carolina. 

The  preference  for  the  single-family  house  on  a  large  lot  accounts  for  the  open- 
type  residential  development  found  in  most  sections  of  the  Planning  Area.   Residential 
lot  sizes  range  from  a  low  average  of  6,736  square  feet  in  Planning  District  Two  to  a 
high  average  of  15,551  square  feet  in  Planning  District  Nine  inside  Town  and  a  high 
average  of  26,702  square  feet  in  Planning  District  Seventeen  in  the  Extraterritorial 
Area,   Both  Planning  Districts  Nine  and  Seventeen  are  new  growth  areas  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  trend  toward  larger  lots.   Also,  in  Planning  District  Seventeen  the  lack  of 
public  sanitary  sewerage  service  has  demanded  a  relatively  large  lot. 
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The  average  density  of  dwelling  units  per  residential  acre  ranges  from  a  high  of 
7.1  dwelling  units  per  acre  in  Planning  District  Three  to  a  low  of  2,9  dwelling  units 
per  acre  in  Planning  District  Nine  inside  Town  and  a  low  of  1.6  dwelling  units  per 
acre  in  Planning  District  Seventeen  in  the  Extraterritorial  Area. 

In  the  early  part  of  1962,  a  reconnaissance  inspection  from  the  fronting  street 
was  made  of  the  physical  condition  of  each  dwelling  structure  in  Tarboro.   Based  upon 
this  inspection,  of  the  2  ,  6A7  dwelling  structures  in  Tarboro,  503,  or  23.9  percent, 
are  in  a  substandard  condition  or  state  of  repair.   Negroes  occupy  77,3  percent  of  the 
total  substandard  dwellings. 

The  1960  Census  of  Housing  surveyed  the  physical  condition  and  plumbing  of  2,479 
housing  units  in  Tarboro.   Of  this  number,  33^3  percent  were  deteriorating  or  dilapi- 
dated  while  56.2  percent  were  sound  with  all  plumbing  facilities  including  hot  water. 
The  following  table  compares  the  Census  of  housing  findings  in  Tarboro  with  those  of 
several  neighboring  towns  and  Urban  North  Carolina.   As  can  be  seen,  Tarboro  compares 
favorably  except  with  the  larger  municipalities  of  Rocky  Mount,  Wilson,  and  Greenville 
which  have  a  greater  percentage  of  sound  housing  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  housing 
that  is  deteriorating  or  dilapidated. 
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The  majority  of  the  substandard  housing  in  Tarboro  is  in  Planning  Districts  Two 
and  Three  where  72  percent  of  the  total  substandard  housing  is  found.   Substandard 
housing  accounts  for  over  60  percent  of  the  housing  supply  in  these  two  districts. 

Another  area  of  substandard  housing,  and  one  which  is  in  greatest  contrast  to  its 
neighborhood,  is  the  area  around  Albemarle  Avenue  bound  generally  by  Howard  Lane,  Hen- 
drick's  Creek  and  Baker  Street.   This  area  with  its  substandard  housing,  narrow  and 
unpaved  streets,  smaller  lots,  and  higher  density  is  in  marked  disparity  to  the  well- 
developed  neighborhood  around  it. 


developed  neighborhood  around 
Commercial  and  Service 


Retail  commercial  and  commercial  service  uses  occupy  53-9  acres  in  the  Planning 
Area  of  which  42.9  acres,  or  79,6  percent,  are  inside  Town,   Of  the  total  developed 
land  in  the  Planning  Area,  commercial  and  service  uses  account  for  3o0  percent  -  4,0 
percent  inside  Town  and  1.5  percent  in  the  Extraterritorial  Area. 

In  terms  of  their  distribution  and  orientation  of  function,  commercial  and  service 
uses  can  be  divided  generally  into  three  classifications.   These  are?  (1)  The  Central 
Business  District  (CBD)  in  which  there  is  a  large  group  of  commercial  and  service  uses 
that  are  oriented  primarily  toward  serving  the  Tarboro  region  with  retail  commercial 
and  commercial  service  uses  of  a  variety  of  types;  (2)  Neighborhood  businesses  which 
are  distributed  throughout  the  area,  sometimes  in  groups  but  mostly  in  single  stores 
and  are  oriented  primarily  to  serve  the  immediate  neighborhood  with  everyday  needs;  and 
(3)  Highway  businesses  which  are  located  on  major  traffic  routes  and  are  oriented  prin- 
cipally toward  the  motorist,  whether  traveling  long  distances  or  locally. 

The  Central  Business  District,  which  for  the  purpose  of  study  is  enclosed  within 
Water  Street,  Albemarle  Avenue,  Wilson  Street,  and  St,  Patrick  Street,  contains  13.3 
acres  of  commercial  and  service  uses  which  is  the  largest  single  concentration  of  these 
uses  in  the  Planning  Area,   These  13 » 5  acres  account  for  over  17  percent  of  the  79,1 
developed  acres  in  the  CBD.   Other  totals  for  developed  land  in  the  CBD  are.  residential, 
21.9  acres;  industrial  and  wholesale,  3o8  acres;  social,  cultural  and  medical,  2.7  acres; 
transportation  routes  and  terminals,  31,9  acres;  parking,  394  acres;  and  vacant  buildings, 
1,9  acres.   There  are  9.4  acres  of  vacant,  unused  land  in  the  Central  Business  District, 

Of  the  area  devoted  to  commercial  and  service  uses  m  the  CBD,  7.4  acres  are  used 
for  retail  commercial  uses  and  6.,1  acres  for  commercial  services^   Within  the  retail 
commercial  category,  2.2  acres  are  used  for  primary  trade  (low  bulk  and  specialty  items 
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such  as  clothes  and  jewelry);  3.2  acres  for  secondary  trade  (high  bulk  items  such  as 
major  appliances  and  automobiles);  and  2.0  for  convenience  trade  (everyday  goods  such 
as  food  and  gasoline).   Within  the  commercial  service  category,  3o0  acres  are  devoted 
to  consumer  services  (services  such  as  theaters  and  restaurants);  2o2  acres  to  profes- 
sional services  (services  such  as  lawyers  and  realtors);  and  ,9  acres  to  business 
services  (establishments  providing  services  primarily  to  other  businesses). 

Main  Street  is  the  major  trade  street  in  the  CBD  and  therefore  in  the  Planning 
Area.   From  Water  Street  to  Wilson  Street  8  3  percent  of  the  property  abutting  on  Main 
Street  is  used  for  retail  commercial  or  commercial  services.   On  Main  Street  between 
James  Street  and  Church  Street,  100  percent  of  both  sides  of  Main  Street  ls  devoted 
to  CO  mm  ercial  and  service  uses. 

Outside  the  CBD  the  largest  concentration  of  commercial  and  service  uses  is  on 
North  Main  Street  from  Walnut  Street  to  the  Town  Limits,   This  area  is  a  mixture  of 
neighborhood  and  highway  businesses  and  contains  approximately  13.3  acres  of  land  de- 
voted to  commercial  and  service  uses.   The  remaining  commercial  and  service  uses  are 
located  throughout  the  Planning  Area  and  form  no  other  major  groupings. 

Industrial  and  Wholesale 


As  would  be  expected  from  the  Population  and  Economic  Analysis,  industrial  and 
wholesale  activities  are  major  land  users  in  the  Tarboro  Area,   These  activities 
occupy  69.4  acres  inside  Town  and  100,4  acres  in  the  Extraterritorial  Area  for  a  total 
of  169,8  acres  in  the  Planning  Area.   Of  the  total,  77,7  percent  are  industrial  acti- 
vities and  60,3  percent  of  these  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  goods. 

Major  concentrations  of  industrial  and  wholesale  uses  occur  along  the  railroad  in 
the  northwest  section  of  the  Planning  Area  and  on  the  western  fringe  of  the  CBD  along 
Hendrick's  Creek.   Along  the  railroad  50,9  acres  are  grouped  together  and  on  the  western 
fringe  of  the  CBD  24.5  acres  are  concentrated.   The  remainder  of  the  industrial  and 
wholesale  land  use  is,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  individual  establishments  in  single 
locations  on  the  fringe  of  the  built-up  areao 

Based  upon  the  present  estimated  population,  there  are  1,5  acres  of  industrial  and 
wholesale  land  in  the  Planning  Area  for  each  100  persons.   In  terms  of  industrial  em- 
ployee density,  or  employees  per  acre,  wide  variations  are  found  between  industries  of 
different  age,  location  and  type.   In  general,  employee  densities  range  from  60  to  70 
employees  per  acre  in  the  older  industries  in  the  built-up  area  to  17  or  less  employees 
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per  acre  in  the  newer  plants  with  fringe  area  locations.   The  older,  built-up  area 
locations  are  generally  compact  operations  which  make  maximum  use  of  a  minimum-sized 
site  and  frequently  have  operations  on  more  than  one  floor.   The  fringe  area  locations, 
however,  tend  toward  single-level  operations  on  large  sites  with  areas  for  landscaping, 
parking,  storage  and  future  expansion. 

Community  Facilities 

The  facilities  and  services  provided  by  Tarboro  for  the  community  can  be  divided 
into  three  major  groups.   The  first  of  these  is  the  protection  services  which  provide 
for  the  public  safety  and  convenience  through  police  and  fire  protection.   The  second 
group  consists  of  an  important  array  of  public  utilities  including  sewer  and  water 
service,  refuse  collection,  electric  power  and  lights,  and  streets  and  public  ways. 
The  third  division,  called  cultural,  recreational  and  welfare  services,  provides  schools, 
parks  and  playgrounds  and  cemetery  facilities. 

Although  no  particular  community  facility  can  be  considered  more  important  than  any 
other  in  the  total  scheme  of  services,  this  section,  because  of  the  nature  of  this  re- 
port, will  only  be  concerned  with  those  facilities  which  have  a  major  bearing  upon  land 
use  planning.   These  facilities  are  water,  sanitary  sewerage,  storm  drainage  and  sewer- 
age, streets  and  public  ways,  schools,  and  parks  and  recreation. 

Wa  t  e  r 

The  Tarboro  water  system  supplies  water  to  an  area  which  encompasses  the  Town 
Limits,  most  of  the  developed  area  in  Planning  District  Fifteen,  and  a  large  subdivision 
in  Planning  District  Seventeen.   Within  the  area  supplied  with  water,  there  are  2,771 
active  services. 

The  supply  of  water  is  furnished  by  drawing  raw  water  from  the  Tar  River  and  treat- 
ing It  in  the  Town  treatment  plant.   The  treatment  plant  capacity  is  3,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  and  the  present  consumption,  is  900,000  gallons  per  day.   It  is  estimated  that 
the  flow  of  the  Tar  River  in  the  area  is  24,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

Water  storage  and  pressure  is  furnished  by  three  elevated  tanks,  two  of  200,000 
gallon  capacity  and  one  of  100,000  gallon  capacity.   Distribution  is  through  a  network 
of  two  to  twelve-inch  mains. 
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The  present  Town  policy  In  regard  to  extension  of  the  water  system  is  outlined 
below.   The  policy  Is  divided  into  conditions  governing  extensions  inside  the  corporate 
limits  and  conditions  governing  extensions  outside  the  corporate  limits. 

Within  the  Corporate  Limits 

Upon  proper  petition  by  the  property  owners  and  desirability  of  the  Town  to  make 
improvements,  the  Town  may  make  the  improvements  and  assess  the  property  owners 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  Improvements.   The  cost  of  mains  at  street  intersections 
and  any  connecting  mains  from  the  area  to  the  Town's  nearest  mains  is  paid  for  by 
t  he  Town . 

The  property  owner  desiring  the  extension  of  water  without  assessment  shall  ad- 
vance to  the  Town  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  improvementc 

If  a  property  owner  for  his  own  purposes,  such  as  special  fire  protection,  sprin- 
kler system  or  similar  reason,  desires  a  larger  main  than  the  Town  considers 
necessary  for  its  purposes,  the  property  owner  shall  bear  the  additional  cost  for 
the  oversized  maino 

Outside  the  Corporate  Limits 

Upon  the  discretion  of  the  Town,  the  Town  may  give  the  property  owner  permission 
to  lay,  or  have  the  Town  lay,  a  line  of  pipe  from  the  nearest  Town  facility  to 
the  property.   In  such  case,  the  property  owner  shall  assume  all  costs  and  liabil- 
ities and  the  pipe  shall  be  laid  in  accordance  with  Town  specifications  and  become 
the  property  of  the  Town, 

Sanitary  Sewerage 

The  Tarboro  sanitary  sewerage  system  serves  an  area  that  corresponds  generally  to 
the  Town  Limits  and  extends  into  a  few  areas  north  of  Town, 

Through  a  system  of  drains  and  sewers,  the  sewerage  system  collects  the  sewage  and 
carries  it  to  the  sewage  treatment  plant  located  on  the  river  south  of  Town.   The  treat- 
ment plant  has  a  capacity  of  1,300,000  gallons  per  day  and  is  now  operating  at  about 
one-half  capacity. 

The  Town's  policy  in  regard  to  extensions  of  the  sanitary  sewerage  system  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  policy  governing  water  extensions. 
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Storm  Sewerage  and  Drainage 

The  major  natural  facilities  which  drain  the  Tarboro  area  are  the  Tar  River  and 
its  tributaries,  East  Tarboro  Canal  and  Hendrick's  Creek.   Storm  sewers  extend  each 
of  these  natural  facilities  to  create  twenty-seven  minor  watersheds  within  the  Town. 

There  are  three  problem  areas  in  the  storm  sewerage  system.   One  area,  Howard 
Avenue,  does  not  drain  properly  because  of  a  lack  of  proper  street  grading.   The  other 
two  areas,  Linden  Street  at  Sunset  Avenue  and  Carolina  Avenue  in  the  Hart  Mills  area 
suffer  from  improperly  arranged  sewerage  networks.   None  of  these  areas,  however, 
presents  a  major  problem 

Storm  sewers  are  required  as  a  prerequisite  to  subdivision  approval.   The  cost  of 
improvements  to  the  existing  system  and  major  drainage  facilities  are  borne  by  the 
Town  . 

Streets  and  Public  Ways 

Since  Thoroughfares  will  be  the  subject  of  a  later  section,  this  part  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  the  minor  street  system. 

Within  the  Town  there  are  approximately  323  acres  of  streets,,   Maintenance  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Town  and  the  location  and  design  of  future  streets  are  controlled 
through  subdivision  regulations.   All  paving  inside  the  Town  is  by  petition  and  assess- 
ment with  the  Town  assuming  one-third  of  the  cost  of  paving  and  one-half  the  cost  of 
curb  and  gutter.   Property  owners  are  assessed  the  full  cost  of  sidewalk  improvements. 
Paving  within  the  Extraterritorial  Area  is  subject  to  Town's  design  standards  and  speci- 
fications, but  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  property  owner. 

Narrow  streets  do  not  present  a  major  problem  in  Tarboro  as  nearly  all  streets 
have  right-of-way  widths  of  fifty  feet  or  more.   There  are,  however,  numerous  unpaved 
streets,  and  east  of  Panola  Street  the  majority  of  the  streets  are  unpaved. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  design  of  future  streets  in  the  Planning  Area  is  controlled 
through  subdivision  regulations.   Major  design  provisions  In  the  regulations  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Proposed  streets  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  contour  of  the  land  to  produce  useable 
^    lots  and  streets  of  reasonable  gradient.   Where  new  streets  extend  existing  ad- 
joining streets,  their  projections  shall  be  at  the  same  or  greater  width  but  in 
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no  case  less  than  the  minimum  required  width.  Where  it  is  deemed  desirable  to 
provide  street  access  to  adioining  property,  proposed  streets  shall  extend  to 
the  boundary  of  such  property. 

Proposed  streets  shall  conform  to  the  street  development  plans  of  the  Town  both 
as  to  general  alignment,  grades  and  right-of-way  widths. 

Minimum  widths  and  maximum  grades  shall  be  as  follows: 


Streets 

Arteria 1 

Secondary  (Collector) 

Local  (Residential) 

Cu  1-de-sac 

Alley 


Right-of-Wa V 

80  feet 

60  feet 

50  feet 

50  feet 

20  feet 


Maximum  Grade 


Schools 

The  administrative  area  of  the  Tarboro  School  District  is  Tarboro  Township.   The 
population  of  the  Township  according  to  the  1960  Census  is  13,230  individuals,  and  the 
enrollment  for  all  schools  in  1961-1962  was  3,829  students.   Since  Tarboro-Pr incev i 1 le 
Is  the  population  center  for  the  Township,  all  schools  are  located  in  these  two  com- 
munities.  There  are  five  schools  In  the  district  including  two  white  elementary 
schools,  one  white  high  school,  and  one  Negro  combined  elementary-high  school  located 
In  Tarboro  and  one  Negro  elementary  school  located  in  Princeville. 

There  are  852  high  school  students  in  the  Tarboro  School  District,   Of  these,  577 
attend  Tarboro  High  School  and  275  attend  Patlllo  High  Schoolo   Over  the  past  ten 
years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  311  high  school  students  representing  an  increase 
of  37  percent.   Of  the  311  student  increase,  245  were  white  and  66  Negro.   The  245 
white  students  represent  a  42  percent  ten-year  increase,  and  the  66  Negro  students  re- 
present a  24  percent  increase  over  the  same  period.   Based  upon  population  estimates, 
there  are  7.3  white  students  per  one  hundred  white  population  and  5,2  Negro  students 
per  one  hundred  Negro  population. 

The  district's  elementary  schools  have  an  enrollment  of  2,977  students  -  1,702  in 
the  white  schools  and  1,275  in  the  Negro  schools.   The  present  enrollment  is  an  increase 
of  25.9  percent  over  the  past  ten  years  and  an  actual  increase  of  701  students.   Of  the 
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increase,  456  students  enrolled  in  white  schools  and  245  students  enrolled  in  Negro 
schools.   Based  upon  their  respective  enrollments,  there  is  an  average  enrollment  in 
white  elementary  schools  of  29.3  students  per  classroom;  whereas  Negro  elementary 
schools  have  an  average  of  36.4  students  per  classroom.   The  Negro  elementary  school 
is  6.4  students  per  classroom  above  the  recommended  maximum^   Based  upon  population 
estimates,  there  are  21,5  white  elementary  students  per  one  hundred   white  population 
and  24  Negro  students  per  one  hundred  Negro  population. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  each  school  in  the  district. 

Elementary  Schools 

North  Tarboro  Elementary  School  -  This  school  is  located  north  of  Hope  Lodge 
Street  and  west  of  Main  Street  and  serves  an  area  generally  north  of  Howard 
Avenue  on  the  west  side  of  Town  and  north  of  the  railroad  on  the  east  side. 
The  area  served  by  North  Tarboro  School  is  a  fast-growing  residential  area  and 
is  predicted  for  future  growth. 

North  Tarboro  School  is  not  well  situated  because  of  its  proximity  to  an  in- 
dustrial area  and  because  it  is  not  easily  reached  by  its  service  area  population, 
The  industrial  area  and  a  railroad  separate  it  from  a  major  part  of  its  service 
area;  whereas  the  heavily-travelled  Main  Street  (U.S.  Highway  64)  separates  it 
from  another  segment  of  its  service  area. 

Although  completed  in  1960,  this  school  is  already  crowded  even  though  the  final 
grade  has  been  transferred  to  Bridgers  School.   Below  are  data  relating  to  en- 
rollment, classrooms  and  students  per  classroom. 


Enro 1 Iment 


C las  srooms 


Students 
Per  Class  room 


754 


24 


31,4 


In  regard  to  students  per  classroom.  North  Tarboro  School  is  slightly  above  the 
recommended  maximum  of  thirty  students  per  classroom.   Although  the  transferring 
of  the  final  grade  to  Bridgers  School  has  held  the  crowding  situation  to  a  mini- 
mum, the  fact  that  a  North  Tarboro  student  must  attend  two  separate  elementary 
schools  before  entering  high  school  is  not  an  ideal  situation. 

The  twenty-acre  site  upon  which  the  school  is  located  is  adequate,  and  the  build- 
ing is  in  excellent  condition. 
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Brldgers  Elementary  School  -  This  school  is  located  on  the  east  end  of  the  Town 
Common  and  serves  the  remaining  white  population  of  the  district.   Although  this 
school  is  set  in  a  pleasant  residential-park  area,  it  is  situated  off  center  of 
its  service  area.   This  is  due  in  part  to  the  growth  of  its  service  area  toward 
the  we  s  t . 

The  main  building  of  Bridgers  School  was  constructed  in  1910;  and  because  of  its 
age  and  physical  condition,  it  will  probably  have  to  be  abandoned  in  the  next  five 
to  ten  years.   The  main  building  houses  twenty-one  classrooms.   The  Bridgers  School 
annex,  which  was  built  in  1952,  has  thirteen  classrooms  and  is  in  good  physical 
cond  i ti  on . 

The  following  table  gives  data  relating  to  enrollment,  classrooms,  and  students 
per  classroom  in  the  Bridgers  School. 


E  n  r  o  1  1  m  e  n  t 


C las s  rooms 


Students 
Per  Class  room 


948 


34 


27.9 


The  enrollment  of  this  school  is  above  the  maximum  recommended  for  elementary 
schools.   The  over-enrollment  of  this  school  is  due  to  the  fact  that  classrooms 
are  available  in  this  school;  whereas  classrooms  are  crowded  at  the  North  Tarboro 
School.   Although  Bridgers  School  is  over-enrolled,  classrooms  are  not  overcrowded. 


Bridgers  School  is  located  on  a  two-acre  site.   Although  this  is  below  the  recom- 
mended minimum  of  ten  acres  for  an  elementary  school,  its  location  in  regard  to 
the  Town  Common  and  an  adjacent  recreation  area  minimizes  the  site  deficiency. 

Patillo  Elementary  School  -  This  school  is  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Patillo 
High  School  on  East  Avenue  in  East  Tarboro.   Patillo  Elementary  School  serves  the 
district's  Negro  population  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tar  River.   The  location  of 
this  school  in  regard  to  surrounding  uses  and  accessibility  is  favorable;  however, 
an  independent  location  on  a  larger  site  than  the  eight  acres  it  shares  with  the 
high  school  would  be  more  desirable. 


Patillo  Elementary  School  was  constructed  in  1925,  and  an  annex  was  added  in  1931. 
The  condition  of  the  buildings  is  fair.   Below  is  data  relative  to  enrollment, 
classrooms  and  students  per  classroom. 

Students 
Enrollment    Classrooms    Per  Classroom 


945 


27 


35 


As  can  be  seen  from  this  data,  Patillo  School  is  over-enrolled  and  has  five  more 
students  per  classroom  than  is  recommended. 

Prlnceville  Elementary  School  -  Princeville  School  was  constructed  in  1961  to 
serve  the  community  of  Princeville  and  the  district's  Negro  population  south  of 
the  Tar  River.   The  building  is  in  very  good  condition  and  its  ten-acre  site, 
although  at  minimum,  is  adequate. 

Below  is  data  relating  to  enrollment,  classrooms  and  students  per  classroom  at 
Princeville  School. 

Student 
Enrol Iment    C la  s  srooms     Per  Class  room 

330  8  41.3 

The  overcrowded  classroom  situation  at  this  school  is  at  a  serious  stage. 

High  Schools 

Tarboro  High  School  -  Tarboro  High  School  is  located  on  Johnston  Street  between 
St.  Patrick  and  Panola  Streets.   It  serves  the  white  high  school  population  of 
Tarboro  Township. 

The  eight-acre  site  of  Tarboro  High  School  is  below  the  twelve-acre  minimum  sug- 
gested in  the  planning  guide  lines.   Congestion  is  evident,  and  safe  and  sufficient 
parking  is  not  available. 
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Below  are  data  in  regard  to  enrollment,  classrooms,  and  students  per  classroom 
at  Tarboro  High  School. 

Students 
Enrollment    Classrooms    Per  Class  room 


24 


24.0 


In  regard  to  students  per  classroom,  Tarboro  High  School  is  well  below  the  recom- 
mended maximum  of  twenty-eight  students  per  classroom. 

The  buildings  at  the  high  school  are  in  good  physical  condition. 

Patillo  High  School  -  Patillo  High  School  is  located  on  the  same  site  with  Patillo 
Elementary  School  in  East  Tarboro.   This  school  serves  the  Township's  Negro  popu- 
lation. 

The  eight-acre  site  on  which  Patillo  High  School  is  located  is  below  the  recom- 
mended for  high  schools  and  is  further  substandard  when  considering  that  the  site 
is  shared  with  an  elementary  school. 

Below  are  figures  relating  to  Patillo  High  School's  enrollment,  classrooms,  and 
students  per  classroom. 

Students 
Enrol  Ime  nt    Class  rooms    Per  Class  room 


275 


11 


25.0 


As  can  be  seen  from  these  figures,  the  number  of  students  per  classroom  is  well 
below  the  recommended  maximum. 

The  Patillo  High  School  building  is  in  fair  physical  condition. 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Parks,  recreation  and  related  facilities  in  the  Tarboro  area  while  not  forming  a 
well-defined  system  nevertheless  present  a  variety  of  functions  and  are  fairly-well 
distributed  throughout  the  built-up  area.   Major  components  of  the  existing  system 
include: 
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SEE    TEXT    FOR     ExPLANATi- 
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€> 


1.  A  four-acre  recreation  area  located  at  Patlllo  and  Baker  Street  which  Includes  two 
ballfields,  a  swimming  pool  and  two  tennis  courts. 

2.  A  two-acre  "little  league"  baseball  facility  on  t'le  North  Tarboro  Elementary  School 
grounds. 

3.  A  swimming  pool  on  a  one-half  acre  site  behind  the  Town's  Administrative  Office 
Bu  i 1 d  i  ng  . 

4.  A  boat  ramp  and  fishing  access  area  on  a  one-half  acre  site  on  the  Tar  River. 

5.  A  Town-maintained  three-acre  playground  on  the  Runnymede  area  owned  by  a  raanufac- 
t  u  r  i  ng  f  i  rm . 

6.  A  Town-maintained  two-acre  open  area  south  of  Chesterfield  Street  owned  by  a  private 
interest. 

7.  A  one-acre  site  at  Bridgers  Elementary  School  with  four  tennis  courts, 

8.  The  Tarboro  High  School  stadium  consisting  of  four-acres. 

9.  A  natural  area  of  2.5  acres  located  on  the  northside  of  the  railroad  in  Planning 
District  Fourteen  which  serves  as  a  buffer  between  industry  and  residences. 

10.  The  landscaped  Town  Common  consisting  of  eight-acres. 

11.  A  four-acre  olavground  in  the  Lvndale  Acres  area  which  is  privatelv  owned. 

12.  In  addition  to  these  acres  are  school  sites  of  four,  one,  eighteen  and  eight  acres 
not  including  portions  previously  mentioned. 

The  total  gross  area  for  parks,  recreation  and  related  facilities  in  the  Tarboro 
area  is  62.5  acres.  Based  upon  the  widely  used  model  of  one  acre  of  park  and  recreation 
land  per  hundred  persons,  the  minimum  deficiency  for  these  areas  in  the  Tarboro  Planning 
Area  is  43  acres.  The  lack  of  a  community  recreation  center  which  could  provide  a  vari- 
ety of  indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  functions  and  give  a  unifying  effect  to  the  recrea- 
tion system  tends  to  give  emphasis  to  the  recreation  deficiency. 
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Thoroughfares 

The  principal  thoroughfares  leading  into  the  Tarboro  urban  area  are  U-S,  Highway 
64,  U.Sc  Highway  25S,  and  N„C.  Highway  44 >   U:S„  Highway  64  has  been  designated  as 
part  of  North  Carolina's  Trunk  Highway  System.   This  system  forms  a  coordinated  intra- 
state network  of  major  primary  routes  connecting  centers  of  high  economic,  population, 
and  recreational  importance  within  the  State  and  connecting  routes  of  similar  impor- 
tance in  adjoining  states.   U-S,  Highway  25S  forms  part  of  North  Carolina's  Trunk 
Feeder  Highway  System  which  supplements  the  Trunk  System  and  connects  centers  of  gen- 
erally less  economic  and  regional  importance.   N^C-  Highway  44  is  part  of  the  Rural 
Collector  Highway  System  which  connects  centers  of  smaller  economic  and  recreational 
imp  o  r t anc  e . 

Within  the  urban  area,  the  street  system  has  developed  in  a  piecemeal  rectangular 
with  little  consideration  given  to  overall  circulation  needs.   Consequently,  there  is 
only  one  continuous  or  "through"  street  in  the  north-south  direction  (Main  Street  - 
U„S-  Highway  6  4)  and  only  two  continuous  or  "through"  streets  in  the  east-west  direction 
(St.  James  Street  and  Wilson  Street  '^ 

A  comparison  of  traffic-count  data  gathered  between  1950  and  1960  on  ail  streets 
at  the  corporate  limits  of  Tarboro  and  Ptinceville  shows  that  the  total  volume  of  traf- 
fic crossing  the  corporstt  limits  increased  from  a pp rox  ima 1 1 ly  11-940  vehicles  per  day 
in  1950  to  approximately  21,180  vehicles  per  day   n  1960    This  represents  an  overall 
increase  of  77  percent-   Of  particular  importance  is  the  numerical  increase  experienced 
at  certain  locations;  since  this  increase  shows  the  streets  that  are  of  growing  impor- 
tance to  the  urban  area-   The  streets  which  have  had  the  greater  numerical  increases 
are  North  Main  Street,  Howard  Avenue,  UoS=  Highway  64  North,  North  Carolina  High»;ay  44 
East,  and  Wilson  Street.   As  might  be  expected,  these  streets  are  currently  carrying 
the  higher  traffic  volumes: 

Available  traffic-volume  data  for  streets  inside  the  corporate  limits  are  limited 
to  those  streets  on  the  State  Highway  System.   The  street  carrying  the  highest  traf- 
fic volumes  is  Main  Street  which  in  1961  had  volumes  ranging  from  6,400  to  8,200 
vehicles  per  day.   The  high  volume  point  was  located  just  s-outh  of  Howard  Avenue.  The 
1961  volumes  on  Main  Street  in  the  central  business  area  averaged  about  7,000  vehicles 
per  day.   Congestion  m  this  area  is  evident  during  peak  travel  hours  and  results  from 
the  following  factors: 
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9) 


short  distances  between  intersections  which  prohibit  the  establishment  of  an 
^^    efficient  s igna  1  i za t i on  system.   This  results  in  much  travel-time  delay  and 
reduces  the  capacity  of  the  available  travel  lanes, 

^^    Interference  caused  by  on-street  parking  and  by  abutting  commercial  development, 

^^     Lack  of  adequate  number  of  travel  lanes.. 

Since  Main  Street  is  the  only  continuous  north-south  street  in  the  urban  area 
and  since  it  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  central  business  district,  a  major  portion 
of  all  intra-urban  and  through  traffic  movements  are  forced  to  use  it. 

Other  streets  which  are  carrying  the  higher  traffic  volumes  within  the  urban  area 

ares  Howard  Avenue  (1,650  to  A,  100  VPD),  Wilson  Street  (2,550  to  3,300  VPD),  and  St, 

James  Street  (2,100  to  2,700  VPD)o   These  streets  have  adequate  capacity  for  the  exist- 
ing traffic  volumes. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  State  Highway  Commission  will  conduct  an  external 
origin-destination  survev  at  Tarboro  sometime  during  the  current  year:   The  primary 
purpose  of  the  survey  will  be  to  gather  data  necessary  for  the  planning  of  improvements 
for  the  principal  highways  leading  into  and  through  the  urban  area^   Also,  the  survey 
will  gather  much  data  that  will  be  of  use  in  further  analysis  of  the  street  system  with- 
in the  corporate  limits. 
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GUIDE  LINES  FOR  PLANNING 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  express  Tarboro's  philosophy  of  plan- 
ning by  divising  a  system  of  obiectives  and  principles  with  which  to  guide  planning 
decisions  toward  the  common  goal  of  a  better  urban  environment.   These  objectives, 
as  follows,  have  been  adopted  by  the  Tarboro  Planning  Commission  and,  accordingly, 
give  direction  and  scope  to  the  planning  principles  to  be  enumerated  in  this  section. 


Obiectives : 
To 


conserve  and  develop  safe,  sound,  and  attractive  residential  neighborhoods 

through  proper  area  design  practices,  the  provision  of  ample  open  space  and 

adequate  community  facilities,  and  the  enforcement  of  codes  and  ordinances. 


continue  r e v i t a  1  i za t ion  of  the  Central  Business  District  by  encouraging  new 
construction  and  remodeling  and  by  provision  of  an  efficient  circulation  and 
parking  system. 

encourage  outlying  commercial  areas  to  develop  primarily  as  areas  offering 
convenience  goods  and  highway  services,  with  the  Central  Business  District  con- 
tinuing to  perform  the  regional  shopping  area  function^ 

establish  expansion  room  and  new  sites  for  industry  in  harmony  with  community 
development  and  good  principles  of  industrial  site  location. 

replan  and  redevelop  areas  of  the  community  which  have  become  deteriorated  and 
blighted. 

establish  an  adequate  system  of  major  streets  and  highways,  in  relation  to  de- 
sirable land  use  patterns,  that  will  insure  efficient  and  rapid  traffic  circula- 
tion throughout  the  urban  area. 

conserve  and  protect  the  historic  charm  and  natural  beauty  of  the  Town  Common 
and  surrounding  area  through  zoning  controls  and  architectural  considerations. 


To 


lessen  flood  damage  along  the  flood  plains  through  zoning  controls  and  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  flood  plains  Into  park  lands. 


provide  for  the  community  a  high  level  of  community  facilities  through  whatever 
means  are  most  feasible  from  the  standpoint  of  service,  economy,  and  governmental 
o  rgan  iza  t  ion . 


To    promote  the  highest  possible  standards  and  principles  for  improving  the  community 
env 1 r o  nme  n  t . 
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Principles  and  Standards 

Beyond  these  general  objectives  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  overall  community 
development,  there  are  specific  principles  and  standards  which  should  be  applied  in 
the  location  of  specific  land  uses,  and  conversely,  in  determining  the  use  of  specific 
areas  of  the  community.   The  prime  users  of  land  have  locational  requirements  which 
must  or  should  be  satisfied  by  the  areas  in  which  they  are  located^   The  degree  to 
which  they  are  met  has  a  direct  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  quality  of  community  which 
will  result. 

Industrial  and  Wholesale 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there  has  been  a  new  trend  established  in  the  lo- 
cation and  design  of  industrial  and  wholesale  sites.   As  opposed  in  the  old  pattern  of 
a  central-area  location  on  a  minimum-sized  site,  modern  plants  tend  to  prefer  sites 
which  give  them  room  for  single-story  operations,  parking,  and  future  expansion.  Among 
the  reasons  for  this  are  the  shortage  of  centrally  located  sites,  high  land  costs  and 
taxes  in  the  central  area,  and  the  trend  toward  individual  transportation  made  possible 
through  growth  and  advancements  in  the  automotive  industry. 

In  order  to  make  an  individual  site  desirable  for  industrial  location,  certain 
minimum  requirements  must  be  met,,.   The  most  Important  of  these  include  the  following; 

^    Good  access  to  transportation  routes. 

A  well-drained  location  free  from  flooding  with  a  topography  that  will  not  demand 
expensive  grading, 

^    Sufficient  size  for  operations,  parking  and  expansion. 

The  availability  of  a  full-range  of  utilities  such  as  water,  sewerage,  and  power 
^>    or  sufficient  potential  development  to  merit  extension  of  these  facilities  in 
the  quantity  or  size  necessary. 

^_     An  attractive  surrounding  free  from  conflicting  uses  such  as  homes,  schools,  and 
churches. 
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In  addition  to  the  specific  site  requirements,  the  relationship  of  the  site  to 
the  total  community  must  be  considered.   Plants  which  generate  large  traffic  volumes 
must  be  located  in  relation  to  maior  thoroughfares  so  as  not  r.  o  create  traffic  through 
residential  areas.   In  all  cases,  industrial  areas  should  be  set  off  with  proper  buf- 
fers and  located  in  suitable  relationship  to  established   and  anticipated  development 
patterns,  the  journey  to  work,  direction  of  prevailing  winds,  and  similar  considera- 
tions.  Proper  industrial  location  considerations  not  only  protect  the  community  from 
possible  adverse  influences  but  also  protect  industry  by  recognizing  Its  equity  within 
the  urban  scene. 


Commercial  and  Service 


Commercial  areas  within  the  Tarboro  area  are 


two  classifications   (1;  Central 
The  CBD  performs  various  services 


Business  District;  and,  (2)  outlying  business  areas.   The  CBD  performs  various  se 
such  as  retailing,  entertainment,  financial,  professional  and  administrative  and 
oriented  toward  the  regional  market.   It  is  the  focal  point  for  most  major  traffi 
arteries  and  is  visited  daily  by  large  volumes  of  people. 

In  order  to  effectively  continue  as  the  region's  shopping  center  and  to  insure 
stability  and  continue  prosperity,  the  Central  Business  District  should  offer  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

^  An  efficient  circulation  and  parking  system, 

^fr  An  attractive  and  interesting  appearance. 

^  Loading  and  unloading  space  separate  from  traffic  and  pedestrian  ways, 

^^  Functional  groupings  of  stores  for  comparison  shopping, 

*^  Compactness. 

Outlying  commercial  areas  serve  a  variety  of  functions  from  a  variety  of  locations. 
They  are  usually  located  along  a  major  street  or  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  major 
streets.   Normally,  they  function  as  neighborhood  or  highway  business  areas  but,  in 
some  cases,  offer  services  normally  found  in  the  Central  Business  District.   Outlying 
commercial  areas  may  be  single  stores,  groups  of  individually-owned  stores  or  a  shopping 
center  in  one  ownership. 
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The  trend  in  outlying  commercial  areas  is  toward  the  planned  shopping  center. 
This  type  development  has  many  advantages  including  efficiency  of  merchandising,  con- 
venience to  the  shopper,  and  the  minimization  of  traffic  congestion  by  the  reduction 
of  ingress  and  egress  points.   Individually-owned  establishments  m  close  grouping 
also  offer  some  of  the  same  advantages.   It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  a  major  goal 
for  outlying  commercial  areas  should  be  for  planned  shopping  centers  or  individually- 
owned  stores  in  close  integration.   To  aid  in  developing  more  desirable  outlying  com- 
mercial areas,  the  following  standards  are  suggested 


Facilities  should  be  located  on  one  side  of 
an  intersection. 


major  street  or  on  one  quadrant  of 


^^    Sites  should  be  large  enough  for  parking,  loading  and  unloading,  and  for  expansion, 

^^    Sites  should  be  landscaped  and  set  off  from  residential  areas  by  buffers; 

^^    Traffic  circulation  and  ingress  and  egress  points  should  be  deslgtied  to  stress 
safety  and  to  minimize  congestion. 

Residential 

In  recent  years  the  trend  in  residential  development  has  been  toward  the  ont-famlly 
house  located  on  a  large  lot  in  a  suburDan  surrounding.   Ihls  "flight  to  the  suburbs" 
has  been  made  possible  largely  by  the  automobile  and  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
an  escape  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  and  density  of  the  central  city:   However,  unless 
this  "escape"  carries  with  it  the  amenities  of  urban  living,  the  advantages  sought  in  the 
suburbs  can  quickly  be  cancelled  out  by  the  inconvenience  of  high  living  costs. 

Areas  which  develop  without  the  convenience  of  good  living  ---  utilities,  fire  and 
police  protection,  garbage  collection,  schools  and  playgrounds,  for  example,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  forces  of  blight  and  deterioration.   To  insure  that  today's  residential 
developments  do  not  become  tomorrow's  slums,  residential  areas  should  be  selected  and 
developed  with  careful  attention  to  the  following  standards! 

^^    Sites  should  be  well  drained  and  free  from  the  danger  of  flooding; 

^*    They  should  be  located  and  designed  so  as  to  be  free  from  incompatible  land  uses. 
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The  areas  should  have  easy  access  txi  major  streets  connecting  with  places  of  work, 
^    shopping,  and  culture  and  recreation;  however,  the  internal  street  system  should 
discourage  through  traffic. 

^    A  full  range  of  community  facilities  should  be  conveniently  available  or  suitable 
substitutes  provided. 

Schools 

School-plant  location  involves  consideration  of  the  access  of  school-age  population 
to  the  school  site,  the  size  of  the  school  site;  certain  physical  characteristics  of  the 
site,  and  the  relationship  of  the  site  to  the  surrounding  land  uses.  In  regard  to  these 
considerations,  the  following  principles  should  be  observed: 

A  school  should  be  near  the  center  of  both  the  existing  and  future  area  that  it  will 
^^     serve  and  within  normal  walking  distance  of  its  pupils. 

School-site  size  depends  upon  enrollment  but  should  not  be  less  than  ten  acres  for 
elementary  schools  nor  less  than  twelve  acres  for  secondary  schools. 

The  site  should  be  reasonably  level  but  there  should  be  a  minimum  slope  in  order  to 
^*    promote  proper  drainage. 

The  site  should  be  accessible  over  improved  roads  but  the  major  route  of  access 
should  not  be  a  heavily-traveled  highway. 

^^    The  location  should  not  be  near  railroads,  industrial  and  commercial  areas  nor 
other  land  uses  which  create  noise  or  smoke  nuisances. 

Parks  and  Recreation 

Because  of  their  variety  of  functions,  parks  and  recreation  areas  have  a  variety  of 
locational  and  site  requirements.   Generally,  however,  the  facilities  can  be  divided  into 

two  groups the  active  facilities  which  include  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools  and  the 

passive  group  which  include  landscaped  parks,  greenways  and  undisturbed  natural  areas. 
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In  selecting  sites  for  active  recreation  facilities,  the  following  criteria  should 
be  obse  rve  d : 

^    The  site  should  be  convenient  and  easily  accessible  to  the  population  area  it  will 
se  rve  . 

41^    The  topography  of  the  site  should  be  in  reasonable  relationship  to  the  type  acti- 
vity desired  and  should  not  require  expensive  grading  or  filling. 

^^    The  landscaping  and  use  of  the  site  should  take  advantage  of  useable  features  of 
the  natural  landscape. 

The  location  of  passive  recreation  areas  is  less  demanding  than  active  facilities 
but  in  general  should: 

^^    Form  an  interconnecting  system  through  the  urban  area. 

4^    Take  advantage  of  flood  plains  along  streams  and  drainage  ways. 

^    Incorporate  areas  of  historical  significance  and  natural  beauty. 

Thoroughfares 

In  the  schematic  diagram  of  an  idealized  thoroughfare  plan  on  the  following  page 
it  can  be  observed  that  streets  have  been  designated  as  either  residential,  collector, 
radial,  cross-town,  loop,  or  bypass  streets.   Each  type  of  street  is  developed  to  serve 
a  specific  purpose  and  the  design  requirements  will  vary  according  to  the  function  of 
the  street,  the  anticipated  roadside  development,  and  the  desired  vehicle  operating 
speeds  . 

The  system  of  major  thoroughfares  form  the  basic  framework  of  the  urban  street 
system.   Based  upon  the  principal  function  of  the  thoroughfares,  the  system  can  be 
broken  down  into  these  four  elements; 

Radial  Streets  -  These  thoroughfares  function  to  carry  traffic  to  and  from  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  Town  and  the  Central  Business  District.   This  is  a  major  traffic 
movement  in  most  cities,  and  the  economic  strength  of  the  Central  Business  District 
depends  heavily  on  the  adequacy  of  this  type  of  thoroughfare. 
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Crosstown  Systems  -  The  crosstown  streets  carry  traffic  along  the  border  of  the 
Central  Business  District  as  It  moves  from  origins  beyond  the  Central  Business  District 
on  one  side  to  destinations  beyond  it  on  the  other.   This  system  also  forms  a  loop  or 
bypass  around  the  business  district  and  allows  traffic  to  circle  and  enter  parking 
areas  at  points  convenient  for  shopping.   The  crosstown  system,  which  is  also  the  Cen- 
tral Business  District  Loop,  relieves  the  streets  in  the  Central  Business  District  of 
unnecessary  traffic;  that  is,  traffic  that  is  not  destinated  for  the  CBD,   The  shopping 
area  is  free  to  function  as  a  pedestrian  shopping  area,  and  its  streets  serve  solely 
for  traffic  circulation  to  parking  areas,  and  for  loading  and  unloading  of  goods  and 
persons. 

The  Loop  System  -  The  loop  system  is  planned  to  carry  traffic  between  surburban 
areas  of  the  city  without  its  having  to  go  through  or  by  the  Central  Business  District 
where  it  would  interfere  with  central  area  traffic.   Although  a  loop  may  completely 
encircle  the  city,  the  typical  trip  will  be  from  an  origin  starting  near  a  radial 
thoroughfare,  utilizing  only  a  section  of  the  loop,  and  completing  its  trip  at  a  des- 
tination near  another  radial  thoroughfare;  for  instance,  a  trip  from  home  to  an  out- 
lying industrial  area.   The  loop  thoroughfares  do  not  necessarily  carry  heavy  traffic 
volumes,  but  their  function  is  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  center  of  the  city  and 
shorten  travel  time.   There  may  be  one  or  more  loops  depending  on  the  size  of  the  urban 
area,  and  they  are  usually  planned  to  form  concentric  circles  one-half  mile  to  two  miles 
apart  depending  upon  the  density  of  development. 

Bypas  s  -  A  bypass  is  designed  to  carry  traffic  through  the  urban  area,  therefore 
providing  relief  to  the  city  street  system  by  removing  from  it  traffic  which  has  no 
desire  to  be  in  the  city.   Bypasses  are  usually  designed  to  through-highway  standards 
with  control  of  access.   Sometimes  a  low  traffic  volume  bypass  can  be  designed  to 
function  also  as  an  urban  loop.   The  general  effect  of  bypasses  is  to  expedite  the 
movement  of  through  traffic  and  to  improve  traffic  conditions  within  the  city.   The 
freeing  of  the  local  streets  for  use  by  shopping  and  home-to-work  traffic  tends  to  in- 
crease the  economic  vitality  of  the  local  area. 
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PLAN  DESIGN 

This  section  presents  car t ograph ica  1  ly  and  descriptively  the  Land  Development 
Plan  as  developed  through  its  major  physical  form-elements.   This  Plan,  or  series  of 
plans,  is  primarily  concerned  with  defining  a  desirable  form  and  arrangement  of  land 
uses  for  the  future  Town  and  provides  a  framework  within  which  detailed  plans  can  be 
made.   It  should  be  noted  that  this  section  is  not  intended  to  stand  alone  as  the 
Plan  but  simply  serves  to  present  the  Plan  as  formulated  by  applying  the  Planning 
Guides,  Objectives  and  Principles  to  the  Planning  Area  Analysis. 

Thor oughf a  re  s 

Based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  existing  street  system,  available  traffic  data,  and 
the  existing  and  anticipated  land  development  within  the  urban  area,  the  major  thorough- 
fare problem  will  be  concerned  with  two  problems: 

The  development  of  streets  parallel  to  Main  Street  to  provide  adequate  service  to 
the  growing  north-south  traffic  movements.   Main  Street  is  the  most  direct  north- 
south  route  and  as  such  will  always  carry  high  traffic  volumeso   However,  the 
possibility  for  substantial  improvements  along  the  alignment  of  Main  Street  is 
due  to : 

^    The  location  of  commercial  buildings  very  close  to  the  right-of-way  in  the 
central  business  area. 

The  short  distance  between  intersecting  streets  that  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  s igna 1 iza t ion  system  for  two-way  traffic  movements. 

^    The  "necessity"  for  on-street  parking  and  loading  zones  in  the  central  busi- 
ness area  . 

^^    The  location  of  many  beautiful,  mature  trees  on  or  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  street  right-of-way. 

The  development  of  a  system  of  loop  streets  to  tie  together  existing  and  antici- 
pated industrial  and  residential  neighborhoods  and  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
efficient  circulation  of  traffic  between  these  developments. 
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The  preliminary  thoroughfare  plan  for  the  Tarboro  urban  area  has  all  the  basic 
elements  of  the  idealized  thoroughfare  plan  discussed  earlier.   Certain  modifications 
have  been  made  to  fit  the  particular  needs  and  conditions  found  in  Tarboro.   While 
this  plan  sets  forth  a  system  of  streets  which  should  serve  the  traffic  needs  in  Tar- 
boro, it  should  be  noted  that  only  an  initial  investigation  has  been  made.   Therefore, 
much  additional  work  will  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  fully  determine  the  proper  street 
locations,  street  design  standards,  and  priorities  for  construction.   The  standards 
necessary  for  the  proposed  thoroughfares  will  depend  upon  the  findings  of  studies  made 
to  determine  the  traffic  volumes  to  be  expected  between  the  probable  origins  and  des- 
tinations in  Tarboro  as  they  will  develop  in  the  future. 

The  maior  features  of  the  preliminary  thoroughfare  plan  are  described  as  follows: 

The  Radial  System 

The  radial  system  of  streets  is  well  established  and  forms  the  basic  framework 
around  which  the  Town  has  developed.   The  existing  radials  are:  North  Main  Street, 
St.  Andrew  Street,  St.  Patrick  Street,  Baker  Street,  South  Main  Street,  St.  James 
Street,  Wilson  Street,  Howard  Avenue,  and  Cedar  Street  -  Fountain  Street  -  Secondary 
Road  1215.   Two  new  radials  are  proposed.   One  is  the  extension  of  Howard  Avenue  east- 
wardly  to  tie  into  Daniel  Street  Extended,  and  the  other  is  a  radial  route  bisecting 
the  area  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and  U e S c  Highway  64  in  the  northwest 
portion  of  the  urban  area.   It  is  also  proposed  that  Albemarle  Street  be  developed  to 
supplement  the  portion  of  Main  Street  between  Howard  Avenue  and  the  Central  Business 
District  and  that  St.  Andrew  Street  be  made  a  continuous  radial  on  the  east  side  of 
Main  Street  eliminating  the  use  of  St.  Patrick  Street  as  a  radial. 

The  Loop  Systems 

In  the  past  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  a  system 
of  loop  streets.   In  reality,  the  need  for  the  loop  streets  is  just  beginning  to  occur 
as  congestion  and  undesirable  operating  conditions  are  developing  on  the  basic  radial 
street  system.   However,  the  lack  of  past  consideration  has  resulted  in  the  impracti- 
cality  of  developing  the  presently  needed  loops  in  the  more  desirable  locations  where 
optimum  service  could  have  been  provided.   With  the  increasing  size  and  "spread"  of 
the  urban  area,  the  need  for  developing  loop  streets  to  tie  together  the  outlying  re- 
sidential areas  and  the  major  traffic  generators  is  absolutely  necessary  if  a  tolerable 
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level  of  service  is  to  be  maintained.   The  basic  radial  system  has  limited  capacity 
and  trip  movements  to  parts  of  the  urban  area  other  than  the  central  business  area 
seems  more  and  more  indirect  as  the  urban  area  increases  in  size.   The  proposed  loop 
thoroughfares  will  not  necessarily  carry  large  traffic  volumes,  but  their  function 
is  to  relieve  congestion  in  the  central  area  and  to  shorten  travel  times  for  intra- 
city  movements. 

The  Central  Business  District  Loop 

Because  of  the  off-center  location  of  the  Central  Business  District,  the  physical 
barriers  imposed  by  the  Tar  River  and  railroad  facilities,  and  the  pattern  of  the 
of  the  basic  street  system,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  an  effective  loop  cir- 
culation system  can  be  economically  developed  in  the  central  area.   The  primary 
traffic  service  in  the  Central  Business  District  will  be  provided  by  Main  Street 
and  supplemented  by  Wilson  Street,  St.  Andrew  Street,  St,  James  Street,  Granville 
Street,  Trade  Street  and  Albemarle  Avenue. 

The  Intermediate  Loop 

The  importance  of  this  loop  to  local  traffic  movements  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 
The  proposed  intermediate  loop  consists  of  a  portion  of  St.  James  Street,  an  ex- 
tension of  St.  James  Street  eastward  and  northward  to  connect  to  Secondary  Road 
1518,   Secondary  Road  1518,  a  short  section  of  N.C.  Highway  44,  a  new  street 
between  North  Main  Street  and  Pearl  Street,  Pearl  Street,  a  new  street  between 
Pearl  Street  and  Howard  Avenue  and  a  new  street  between  Howard  Avenue  and  St. 
James  Street.   The  location  of  the  proposed  loop  in  the  northwest  section  warrants 
further  consideration  during  the  detailing  of  the  Thoroughfare  Plan.   A  more  de- 
tailed location  study  should  be  given  to  the  proposed  alignment  of  this  loop  and 
to  an  additional  extension  of  this  loop  to  connect  with  U.S.  Highway  64. 

The  Outer  Loop  (Bypass) 

The  proposed  outer  loop  extends  from  U.S.  Highway  64  approximately  four  miles  north 
of  the  town  and  connects  into  U.S.  Highway  64  south  of  the  Tar  River  in  the  vicinity 
of  Market  Street.   In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  level  of  service,  the  proposed 
loop  must  have  h igh- s t andar d  design  characteristics. 
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Flood  Damase  Control  Plan 

Since  a  complete  study  of  the  Tarboro  area  flood  plain  has  not  been  made,  a 

comprehensive  flood  damage  control  plan  cannot  be  formulated  at  this  time.   However, 

based  upon  existing  and  obtainable  information,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
investigated  the  possibilities  of  protecting  the  inhabited  area  on  the  left  (south) 

bank  of  the  river  from  the  maximum  flood  of  record.   It  is  also  believed  that  this 

plan,  once  executed,  will  have  the  direct  affect  of  reducing  the  flood  potential  on 
the  Tarboro  side  of  the  river. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  the  construction  of  a  flood  control  dike  on  the  north 
and  west  sides  of  the  Town  of  Princeville.   The  proposed  dike  is  to  start  near  the 
American  Legion  Clubs  and  run  for  2.86  miles  terminating  at  a  point  south  of  Prince- 
ville.  It  will  be  designed  to  protect  the  land  behind  it  from  the  maximum  flood  of 
record. 

Although  ramps  will  be  provided  in  strategic  points  for  access  to  the  land  between 
the  dike  and  the  river,  this  land  will  still,  as  before,  be  subject  to  flooding.   This 
land,  and  other  land  determined  to  be  flood  plains,  should  be  made  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  flood  plain  zoning.   Such  zoning  classification  would  limit  the  use  of  flood 
plains  to  "open-air"  uses  and  other  such  types  of  uses  in  order  to  protect  life  and 
property  in  the  event  of  Inundation.   It  is  recommended  that  the  land  between  the  dike 
and  the  river  and  other  flood  plain  lands  be  maintained  as  "natural  areas"  to  provide 
areas  of  recreation  and  natural  beauty  along  the  streams. 

Redevelopment  Site  Plan 

The  map  following  the  next  page  represents  a  design  plan  through  which  one  deterio- 
rated area  of  the  community  might  be  renewed.   This  area  is  in  marked  disparity  to  its 
surrounding  neighborhood  and  from  preliminary  investigations  presents  itself  as  a 
logical  redevelopment  project.   Before  renewal  action  is  taken  on  this  or  any  other 
area,  however,  detailed  investigations  of  blighted  areas,  should  be  made  throughout 
the  community  and  a  comprehensive  renewal  plan  formulated. 

Schools 


The  present  estimated  population  of  the  Tarboro  School  District  (Tarboro  Township) 
Is  13,230  individuals,  and  the  1961-1962  school  enrollment  was  3,829  students.   When 
the  Township  population  reaches  the  16,000  stage,  the  school  enrollment,  based  upon  the 
present  student-population  ratio,  will  be  4,632  students.   This  would  be  an  increase  of 
803  students  above  the  present  enrollment. 
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The  present  ratio  of  white  and  Negro  persons  in  the  Township  population  is  60 
percent  white  and  40  percent  Negro.   During  the  planning  period,  this  ratio  is  ex- 
pected to  adjust  itself,  as  the  present  trend  suggests,  to  62  percent  white  and  33 
percent  Negro  as  it  approaches  the  State  ratio  of  67  percent  white  and  33  percent 
Negro.   Based  upon  this,  578  of  the  expected  enrollment  increase  would  be  white 
students  and  225  would  be  Negro  students. 

According  to  the  present  ratios  and  distribution  of  students  in  the  two  school 
divisions,  an  increase  in  Township  population  to  16,000  individuals  would  result  in 
the  following  totals: 

Elementary  School 


Present 

Enrol  Ime  nt  s 

Increase 

Tota  1 

White 

1,702 

431 

2,  133 

Negro 

1,275 

184 

1.459 

Total 

2,977 

615 

3,592 

High  School 


Present 

Enrol Iment  s 

Increase 

Tota  1 

White 

577 

147 

724 

Negro 
Total 

275 
852 

41 

188 

316 
1  ,040 

During  the  planning  period,  it  is  recommended  that  the  main  classroom  building  of 
Brldgers  Elementary  School  be  abandoned  because  of  its  poor  physical  condition.  This 
building  contains  21  classrooms.  Also,  because  of  overcrowding  and  over-enrollment  it 
is  recommended  that  Patillo  Elementary  School  be  reduced  to  18  classrooms  and  540  stu- 
dents. Additionally,  it  is  recommended  that  a  maximum  of  30  students  per  classroom  in 
elementary  schools  and  23  students  per  classroom  in  high  schools  be  observed. 
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These  recommendations  if  carried  through  would  result  in  an  additional  excess  of 
586  white  elementary  students  and  679  Negro  elementary  students  for  a  total  excess  of 
1,017  white  elementary  students  and  363  Negro  elementary  students  at  the  end  of  the 
planning  period.   The  increase  in  high  school  students  would  remain  the  same  since 
these  recommendations  do  not  create  additional  excesses  in  this  division. 

Recommendat  ions 

The  following  recommendations  have  already  been  made: 

That  the  main  classroom  building  at  Bridgers  Elementary  School  be  abandoned  be- 
^^    cause  of  its  poor  physical  conditions.   In  the  light  of  other  recommendations 

to  be  made,  the  remaining  13  classrooms  at  this  school  would  be  adequate  for  its 
service  area's  needs. 

^^    That  Patillo  Elementary  School  because  of  overcrowding  and  over-enrollment  be 
reduced  to  18  classrooms  and  540  students. 

^^    That  a  maximum  of  30  students  per  classroom  in  elementary  schools  and  28  students 
per  classroom  in  high  schools  be  observed. 

In  addition,  the  following  recommendations  are  made: 

That  two  new  white  elementary  schools  be  constructed.   One  of  these  should  be  in 
the  area  north  of  the  railroad  and  west  of  S.  Andrew  Street  and  the  other  in  the 
^*    area  immediately  west  of  the  Town.   Both  of  these  areas  are  areas  of  new  residen- 
tial growth  and  are  anticipated  for  future  growth.   Each  of  these  schools  should 
have  a  site  of  15  to  2^  acres  and  be  designed  for  18  classrooms. 

^^    That  a  new  Negro  elementary  school  be  constructed  in  East  Tarboro.   This  school 
should  have  the  same  design  considerations  as  the  schools  recommended  above. 

^    That  Princeville  Elementary  School  be  enlarged  bv  the  addition  of  seven  classrooms, 

^    That  Patillo  High  School  be  renovated  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  class- 
rooms and  the  purchase  of  additional  adioining  land. 

^     That  Tarboro  High  School  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  six  classrooms  and  the 
purchase  of  additional  adjoining  land. 
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Parks  and  Recreation 

As  the  vacant  land  In  the  Planning  Area  develops  and  becomes  part  of  the  built-up 
complex  of  Tarboro,  provisions  must  be  made  to  create  recreation  areas  and  to  reserve 
parks  and  other  open  spaces  amid  the  growth.   Recentlv,  the  built-up  area  has  expanded 
into  several  areas  without  the  provision  of  recreation  areas  or  public  open  spaces. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  minimum  deficiency  of  47  acres  in  the  park  and 
recreation  lands  in  the  Planning  Area.   This  deficiency  would  be  much  greater  if  school 
grounds  and  privately-owned  playgrounds  were  not  counted.   By  the  time  the  Planning 
Area  population  reaches  13,000,  there  will  be  an  additional  25-acre  deficiency  unless 
new  park  and  recreation  areas  are  added  in  the  meantime.   Moreover,  as  the  analysis  of 
park  and  recreation  facilities  points  out,  the  present  facilities  do  not  present  a 
well-defined  system  and  lack  the  unifying  effect  of  a  communitv  recreation  center. 

Therefore,  in  planning  for  park  and  recreation  facilities  in  the  general  plan,  the 
following  recommendations  are  made: 

That  a  community  recreation  center  be  established.   This  center  would  form  the 
focal  point  of  the  Town's  recreation  system  and  should  provide  such  facilities 
<►    as  a  recreation  building  with  a  gymnasium  as  well  as  lighted  sports  fields,  swim- 
ming pool,  lighted  tennis  courts,  picnic  areas,  and  similar  concentrated  recrea- 
tional uses.   The  site  size  should  be  fifteen  to  twenty  acres. 

A  location  and  layout  of  a  community  recreation  center  is  shown  on  the  Redevelop- 
ment Site  Plan  which  depicts  a  possible  redevelopment  scheme  for  a  deteriorated 
^^     section  of  the  community.   The  proposed  location  of  a  community  recreation  center 
in  relation  to  other  proposed  park  and  recreation  facilities  is  shown  on  the  map 
at  the  end  of  this  section. 

That  a  system  of  neighborhood  plavgrounds  be  established.   These  areas  would  serve 
to  provide  a  simple  variety  of  outdoor,  and  possibly  indoor,  activities  for  the 
^    entire  family.   Although  first  consideration  should  be  given  to  children,  the  play- 
grounds should  be  designed  so  as  to  be  useable  by  both  children  and  adults.   The 
site  size  should  be  three  to  six  acres. 

The  proposed  locations  of  new  playgrounds  are  necessarily  located  in  the  fringe 
area  because  of  the  lack  of  available  land  in  the  built-up  area.   The  locations 
^^    of  the  proposed  plavgrounds  are  so  arranged  that  upon  the  extension  of  the  built- 
up  area  outward,  the  playgrounds  will  fall  within  the  center  of  the  neighborhood 
it  se  rve  s . 
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That  a  system  or  network  of  open  spaces  be  established  throughout  the  urban  area. 
Such  a  system  would  incorporate  existing  and  proposed  areas  along  with  flood  plains 
^^    and  other  permanent  open  spaces  such  as  golf  courses  and  cemeterieso   In  addition, 
a  system  of  lots  for  small  children's  play  or  adult  leisure  should  be  established 
in  the  residential  areas  on  available  vacant  lots. 

^     That  an  active  administrative  organization  be  created  to  establish  and  oversee  a 
park  and  recreation  program. 

Residential 

The  areas  designated  as  residential  on  the  land  use  plan  are  divided  into  areas  for 
low-density  use  and  areas  for  higher-density  use.   The  areas  for  higher-density  develop- 
ment are  generally  served  by  public  water  and  sewer  service  of  have  these  facilities 
available  within  a  reasonable  distance.   These  areas  should  be  subdivided  with  minimum  lot 
sizes  of  6,000  to  S,000  square  feet  for  s i ng 1 e- f ami  ly  developments.   Multi-family  develop- 
ments can  be  permitted  on  larger-sized  lots  in  selected  parts  of  the  higher-density  area 

Areas  designated  for  lower-density  residential  use  are  located  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  higher-density  areas  and  are  expected  to  develop  as  s i ng le -f ami  1 y  residences  on 
lots  with  a  minimum  of  12,000  to  20,000  square  feet.   The  areas  set  aside  for  lower- 
density  residential  use  are  not  generally  served  by  either  public  water  or  sewer  service. 
In  the  event  that  the  public  utility  systems  are  made  generally  available  for  these  areas, 
low-density  development  should  be  maintained  so  as  not  to  overtax  the  systems  or  neces- 
sitate major  extensions  of  the  systems. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  listed  in  the  Guide  Lines  to  Planning,  the  following 
should  be  considered  relative  to  the  development  of  new  residential  areas. 

Areas  of  reasonable  size  should  be  used  or  smaller  areas  should  be  contiguous. 
^^    Small  patches  or  isolated  sections  of  residential  development  are  generally  more 
susceptible  to  deterioration  and  present  added  expense  in  providing  community 
facilities. 

Neighborhood  school  sites,  parks  and  playground  areas,  and  other  communi t y- f a c i 1 i t y 
^    sites  should  be  made  available  to  the  public  where  such  facilities  are  indicated  as 
needed  within  the  area  being  developed. 

^^    Before  plans  are  finalized  for  small  areas,  master  plans  for  the  use  of  the  larger 
area  should  be  formulated. 
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C  omme  r  c  i  a  1 

Areas  for  commercial  use  are  designated  on  the  land  use  plan  map  as  either  Central 
Business  District  (CBD),  neighborhood  shopping,  or  general  business  areas.   Not  shown 
on  the  map  is  additional  land  for  neighborhood  shopping  which  will  probably  be  needed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Planning  Area  as  this  section  continues  to  develop. 

Central  Business  District  -  The  function  of  the  CBD  is  to  serve  as  the  regional 
commercial  center  for  the  Tarboro  Trade  Area.   Within  the  CBD  should  be  concen- 
trated the  maior  trade,  commercial  service,  financial,  and  office  and  administrative 
establishments  of  the  Tarboro  area. 

The  functional  arrangement  plan  for  the  CBD  as  presented  on  the  map  on  the  following 
page  is  designed  so  as  to  allow  the  CBD  to  better  perform  its  function  as  the  re- 
gion's commercial  center.   This  plan  is  based  upon  the  principles  enumerated  in  the 
Guide  Lines  to  Planning. 

Because  of  its  importance  to  the  economic  life  of  the  community,  detailed  plans  for 
the  future  development  of  the  CBD  should  be  formulated.   Also,  the  clearance  and 
redevelopment  of  deteriorated  sections  of  the  CBD  which  stifle  its  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  detract  from  its  attractiveness  should  be  considered  and  studied. 

Neighborhood  Shopping  Areas  -  The  areas  designated  for  neighborhood  shopping  are 
arranged  so  as  to  provide  convenience  goods  and  services  to  the  immediate  residen- 
tial  neighborhood.   Because  of  their  relationship  to  residential  areas,  the  design 
of  neighborhood  shopping  areas  should  offer  maximum  protection  to  residential  areas; 
and  the  establishments  located  in  such  areas  should  be  only  those  necessary  to  per- 
form the  neighborhood  shopping  function.   Neighborhood  shopping  areas  should  not 
attempt  to  perform  the  regional  shopping  function. 

Before  any  neighborhood  business  area  is  developed,  the  economic  feasibility  of 
such  a  development  should  be  studied. 

General  Business  Areas  -  The  function  of  general  business  areas  is  to  provide  trade 
and  services  for  transients  and  industrial  areas  and  to  provide  locations  for  es- 
tablishments offering  durable  goods  which  necessitate  independent  locations.   The 
future  locations  of  general  business  areas  should  therefore  reflect  their  function. 

Although  general  business  areas  are  less  restrictive  in  types  of  establishments  per- 
mitted than  neighborhood  shopping  areas,  when  located  in  proximity  to  residential 
areas,  these  areas  should  observe  the  same  high  standards  of  design  as  recommended 
for  neighborhood  shopping  areas. 
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Indus  trial 

Land  proposed  for  industry  is  divided  into  two  categories  on  the  land  use  plan 
map:  general  industrial  and  industrial  sites.  These  areas  are  located  according  to 
existing  development  and  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Guide  Lines  for  Planning. 

General  industrial  areas  are  largely  areas  which  are  substantially  developed  for 
industry  at  the  present  or  which  allow  for  expansion  of  existing  areas.   These  areas 
are  reserved  to  be  developed  by  any  type  industry  which  would  normally  be  permitted 
in  the  Planning  Area.   Performance  standards  in  general  industrial  areas  are  not  rigid. 

Areas  set  aside  for  industrial  site  development  are  generally  undeveloped  tracts. 
These  areas  are  designated  in  anticipation  of  future  development  by  establishments 
which  prefer  outlying  locations  on  large  tracts  of  land  where  landscaping,  clean  ope- 
rations and  other  high  performance  standards  are  the  rule. 
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PUTTING  THE  PLAN  TO  WORK 

Now  that  a  Plan  has  been  made,  what  can  be  done  to  bring  actual  development  into 
correspondence  with  the  Plan?   Population  trends,  economic  base  and  land  use  have  been 
studied  and  logical  diagrams  for  future  growth  have  been  developed.   However,  these 
proposals  must  be  translated  into  concrete  results  if  they  are  to  become  of  more  than 
academic  value.   This  section  will  discuss  some  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  Plan 
can  be  transferred  into  results,  or,  as  it  were,  "put  to  work." 

Acceptance,  Municipal  Policy,  and  Citizen  Participation 

Regardless  of  how  good  a  Plan  we  have,  it  will  be  of  little  value  if  its  proposals 
do  not  effectively  guide  development.   To  be  effective  it  must  be  accepted  and  used  by 
both  private  and  public  interests. 

The  Town  Administration  is  continually  formulating  policies  regarding  utilities, 
streets,  community  facilities,  taxes  and  fiscal  matters.   This  Plan  provides  the  frame- 
work for  the  development  of  such  policies  in  the  light  of  existing  and  future  conditions. 
Without  such  a  framework,  or  without  the  use  of  such  a  framework,  policy  formulation  can 
be  narrow  in  its  conception  of  the  consequence  of  adoption. 

Most  important,  because  it  is  a  1 1 -encompa s s i ng ,  Is  the  need  for  citizens  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  Plan.   The  individual  citizen  and  the  citizen  in  collective 
groups  must  take  a  constructive  interest  in  Town  affairs  so  that  he  will  understand  the 
Issues  involved  and  be  prepared  to  discharge,  as  a  citizen,  his  responsibilities  in 
local  government.   In  the  general  public  lies  the  greatest  opportunity  for  fulfilling 
the  goals  of  planning  through:  (1)  understanding  and  approval  of  the  planning  goals,  and 
(2)  participation  in  achieving  the  goals. 

Refined  Planning 

The  Land  Development  Plan  provides  the  basic  framework  for  the  detailed  planning 
of  both  public  and  private  developments.   These  might  range  from  schools  and  thorough- 
fares to  residential  subdivisions  and  commercial  areas.   Using  the  Land  Development 
Plan  as  their  guide,  public  and  private  interests  can  mesh  their  detailed  plans  into  an 
evolving  pattern  of  a  well-planned  community. 

Detailed  planning,  to  effectively  aid  in  implementing  the  Land  Development  Plan, 
should  be  carried  on  in  at  least  the  following  areas: 
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Community  Facilities  -  Through  community  facilities  planning,  comprehensive  plans 
for  public  facilities  such  as  schools,  utilities  and  fire  stations  can  be  formu- 
lated based  upon  the  general  proposals  of  the  Land  Development  Plan. 

Public  Improvements  -  This  comprises  the  programming  In  logical  sequence  of  the 
public  improvements  needed  during  the  planning  period  as  formulated  through  com- 
munity facilities  planning.   Public  improvements  programming  also  Includes  con- 
sideration of  cost  estimates  and  fiscal  planning. 

Thorough  fares  -  Detailed  thoroughfare  planning  consists  of  setting  thoroughfare 
locations,  right-of-way  widths,  design  standards,  and  construction  timing  along 
with  estimates  of  costs  and  financing  responsibilities. 

Central  Business  District  -  To  Insure  the  continued  economic  health  of  this  im- 
portant section  of  the  community,  CBD  planning  investigates  such  areas  as  traffic 
circulation,  parking  and  loading  facilities,  floor  space  requirements,  arrange- 
ments of  uses,  and  attractiveness  of  appearance. 

Community  Renewal  -  Renewal  planning  in  its  broadest  conception  Includes  considera- 
tion of  all  public  and  private  actions  taken  to  provide  a  continuous,  sound  main- 
tenance of  the  community.   Major  consideration  in  renewal  planning  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  areas  according  to  the  renewal  treatment  needed.   Such  treatment  might  be 
code  and  ordinance  enforcement,  major  repair  or  modernization,  or,  in  cases  of 
dilapidation,  replanning,  clearance  and  redevelopment.   In  sum,  renewal  planning 
should  stress  the  completion  of  a  workable  program  of  action  and  preventative 
maintenance  in  dealing  with  the  problems  and  causes  of  urban  deterioration. 

Enforcement  of  Available  Legal  Tools  and  Processes 

The  public  bodies  and  agencies  responsible  for  the  administration  of  planning  and 
other  development  guides  and  controls  have  at  their  disposal  a  number  of  legal  tools, 
which,  if  properly  utilized,  can  significantly  influence  the  efficient  and  orderly 
growth  of  the  community  in  accordance  with  the  Land  Development  Plan.   These  legal 
tools  Include  building  and  housing  codes,  zoning,  subdivision  control,  and  urban  rede- 
ve  1  opme  n t . 

Building  and  Housing  Codes  -  These  codes  are  generally  of  two  types.   The  first, 
which  Includes  building,  plumbing  and  electric  codes,  control  the  quality  of 
construction  in  new  buildings.    The  second,  called  minimum  housing  standards, 
acts  to  bring  existing  substandard  structures  up  to  minimum  standards  of  habitation 
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and  to  provide  for  the  condemnation  and  removal  of  unsalvable  structures.   To- 
gether, these  tvpes  of  building  and  housing  codes  can  act  to  insure  a  continued 
good  quality  of  building  construction  and  maintenance. 

Zoni  ng  -  The  Zoning  Ordinance  is  another  tool  which  can  be  extremely  effective 
in  guiding  development  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Land  Development  Plan. 
Zoning  is  the  power  of  the  public  to  control  the  use  of  private  property  so  as 
to  prevent  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  others.   Zoning  derives  from  the 
"police  power"  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  the  health,  safety,  convenience,  and 
general  welfare  of  the  community.   In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  ordinance 
divides  all  property  into  a  number  of  categories  or  "zones,"  specifying  for  each 
the  uses  permitted  or  prohibited  and  setting  forth  certain  performance  standards 
and  requirements.   The  Zoning  Map  indicates  in  which  category  each  parcel  of 
land  is  classified.   Obviously,  the  text  of  the  ordinance  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  zones  are  arranged  on  the  map  leave  a  great  influence  on  the  physical  devel- 
opment pattern  of  the  community. 


Responsibility  for  adopting  and  amending  the  Zoning  Ordinance  lies  with  the  Town 
Council,  the  Planning  Board  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  only.   The  revised 
ordinance  now  under  consideration  which  takes  advantage  of  the  municipalities 
extraterritorial  zoning  power  in  addition  to  newer  concepts  of  zoning  should  al- 
low a  more  effective  use  of  zoning  as  a  means  of  plan  implementation. 

The  day-to-day  application  of  the  Zoning  Ordinance  as  a  means  of  carrying  out 
the  Land  Use  Plan  in  a  complex  process.   It  is  possible  in  this  process  and  in 
subsequent  amendments  to  the  ordinance,  to  lose  the  proper  relationship  between 
the  Zoning  Ordinance  and  the  Land  Use  Plan.   Therefore,  to  help  avoid  losing 
perspective,  the  following  zoning  principles  should  be  used  as  guideposts  in 
zoning  administration  and  in  considering  zoning  amendments.* 

Reasonable  and  Legal  -  Zoning  must  be  reasonable  and  uniform  in  its  applica- 
tion to  properties  of  like  class  and  must  stay  within  the  bounds  of  legal 
authority.   It  must  have  a  substantial  relationship  to  a  comprehensive  plan, 
the  existing  and  potential  uses  of  property  and  the  health,  morals,  welfare 
and  convenience  of  the  community  and  the  public. 

*  These  principles  are  adapted  from  the  Greensboro's  Future  published  by  the 
Planning  Department  of  the  City  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
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fie  -  Within  each  of  the  zoning  categories 
dinance  a  broad  range  of  land  uses  is  per- 
irable  to  establish  a  type  of  zoning  for 
s  the  permitted  uses  to  only  one  or  a  very 

permissive  zoning  cannot  be  established 
ne  predetermined  establishment.   Limitations 
ably  with  the  possible  alternate  uses  of  pro- 

the  Zoning  Map.   A  property  or  an  area  may 
y  when  the  determination  is  made  that  any  of 
ed  zone  will  be  a  reasonable  and  desirable 
nning  Board  or  Town  Council  be  required  to 
behind  rezoning  proposals. 


Validity  of  Current  Zoning  Map  -  Since  the  current  Zoning  Map  is  the  product 
of  careful  investigation  and  analysis,  it  is  presumed  to  be  sound  in  its 
present  state  and  the  burden  of  proof  of  needed  change  falls  upon  the  peti- 
tioners requesting  such  change.   Any  alteration  of  the  Zoning  Map  must  be 
supported  by  sound  and  conclusive  reasoning,  particularly  since  a  desirable 
attribute  of  the  Zoning  Map  is  the  stability  it  creates. 

Vested  Interest  in  Stability  of  Zoning  Pattern  -  There  is  no  justification 
for  lightly  altering  a  zoning  pattern,  and  all  property  owners  are  entitled 
to  assume  that  a  pattern,  once  established,  will  continue  until  there  is 
substantial  proof  that  a  change  is  desirable.   Such  evidence  must  show  that 
the  proposed  change  has  a  value  to  the  community  as  a  whole  which  out-weighs 
the  inconvenience  or  deprivation  that  may  be  caused  by  such  change. 

Comprehensive  Plan  -  The  overall  pattern  of  the  comprehensive  plan  which  is 
made  up  of  the  existing  and  desirable  future  patterns  of  land  use  as  expressed 
in  the  Land  Development  Plan  and  other  detailed  plan  elements  is  perhaps  the 
most  Important  single  factor  to  be  considered  in  drawing  the  Zoning  Map,   The 
principles  stated  herein  serve  to  provide   a  framework  of  logic  for  making 
small  alterations  to  the  Zoning  Map,  but  do  not  affect  the  broad  patterns  of 
land  use  distribution  as  established  by  the  comprehensive  piano 

Use  Limitations  no  Ground  for  Change  -  The  welfare  of  the  community,  parti- 
cularly as  expressed  in  the  best  or  most  appropriate  use  of  one  or  any  group 
of  properties,  takes  precedence  over  individual  gain  or  loss  whenever  the 
interests  of  the  two  conflict.   Thus  it  is  not  valid  to  adopt  a  change  in  the 
zoning  regulation  solely  because  a  property  owner  may  thereby  realize  a  greater 
financial  return  from  his  investment.   At  the  same  time,  each  property  owner 
should  be  allowed  a  reasonable  range  of  uses  for  his  property. 
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Avoidance  of  Spot  Zoning  -  The  use  of  this  terra  has  been  somewhat  abused  and 
there  Is  frequently  some  difficulty  in  detecting  it.   Spot  zoning  generally 
grants  a  special  privilege  or  even  a  small  monopoly  to  one  or  a  small  group 
of  properties  in  a  manner  that  is  contrary  to  the  overall  zoning  plan  and  fre- 
quently very  detrimental  to  a  greater  number  of  surrounding  properties  not 
similarly  favored.   It  has  been  declared  void  repeatedly  by  court  decisions 
and  is  otherwise  considered  to  be  very  bad  practice  leading  to  many  unfortu- 
nate consequences. 

Each  District  Zoned  for  its  Most  Appropriate  Use  -  Under  the  proposed  Zoning 
Ordinance  each  district  is  organized  for  a  specific  class  of  uses,  and  then 
such  additional  or  secondary  uses  are  permitted  as  long  as  they  are  compatible 
with  the  principal  uses  or  are  needed  in  an  auxiliary  or  service  capacity.  This 
method  of  organizing  the  permitted  uses  is  primarily  functional  and  allows  a 
great  freedom  in  the  choice  of  uses  while  at  the  same  time  offering  additional 
protection  against  incompatible  uses  wherever  such  protection  is  needed:. 

There  are  no  "higher"  or  "lower"  zones  to  continue  the  old  filtering  down  pro- 
cess of  uses  and  blight.   Residences  may  not  be  built  in  industrial  or  business 
zones.   Businesses  may  not  be  developed  in  industrial  zones.   This  distinction 
recognizes  the  integrity  of  uses  which  is  a  basic  philosophy  of  the  Land  Devel- 
opme  nt  Plan, 

Subdivision  Control  -  One  of  the  most  important  ways  of  guiding  development  is  the 
Town's  power  to  control  subdivision  design  standards  when  land  is  divided  into 
building  lots  within  the  Town  and  Extraterritorial  Area, 

The  manner  in  which  subdivisions  are  laid  out  and  constructed  greatly  affect  the 
physical  form  that  the  future  town  will  take,  for,  in  effect,  the  urban  landscape 
consists  of  a  mosaic  of  many  individual  subdivisions.   The  subdlvider  then,  and  the 
Town  through  subdivision  control,  are  designing  parts  and  patterns  of  the  future 
community  which  will  greatly  influence  its  llvability. 

Good  subdivision  design  can  assure  lots  that  are  of  proper  size  and  shape;  utilities 
and  drainage  that  are  adequate  and  safe;  streets  that  are  well  designed  and  properly 
arranged;  and  subdivision  layout  that  is  properly  related  to  its  surrounding  area  and 
to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Subdivisions  that  are  lacking  in  any  of  these  areas  may 
provide  an  unsatisfactory  environment,  hinder  the  development  of  adjoining  areas,  and 
burden  the  community  with  excessive  costs  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services. 
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The  effective  administration  of  the  present  subdivision  controls  can  do  much  to 
promote  good  development.   These  controls  and  their  related  policies  should  be 
frequently  reviewed,  however,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  be  effective  in  light 
of  changing  conditions. 

Urban  Redevelopment 

Urban  redevelopment  is  a  program  of  legislative  basis  through  which  blighted  and 
deteriorated  areas  of  the  community  can  be  made  sound  and  healthy.   The  urban  redevel- 
opment program  is  administered  through  a  Redevelopment  Commission  appointed  by  the 
community.   The  Redevelopment  Commission  operates  under  the  North  Carolina  Urban  Rede- 
velopment Law  and  in  case  of  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  must  also 
comply  with  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (as  amended)  which  is  administered  through  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  prime  purpose  of  urban  redevelopment  is  to  renew  blighted  and  deteriorated 
areas  of  the  community.   This  can  be  accomplished  through  four  processes  depending  upon 
the  need : 

^^    Conservation  (repair  and  modernization  of  fairly  standard  structures  and  areas), 

^^    Clearance  and  redevelopment  (acquisition,  replanning,  clearance,  sale,  and  rede- 
velopment of  blighted  areas), 

^^    A  combination  of  conservation  and  clearance  and  redevelopment,  and 

Reconditioning  (application  of  minimum  standards  of  repair  and  habitation  to  areas 
which  will  be  cleared  and  redeveloped  in  the  future). 

Another  important  function  of  urban  redevelopment  is  to  promote  private  renewal 
action  and  preventative  maintenance  programs,  and  to  advance  community  planning  so  that 
while  blighted  areas  are  being  renewed,  new  ones  are  not  being  developed. 

Urban  redevelopment  as  a  means  of  implementing  the  Land  Development  Plan  can  pro- 
duce dramatic  results.  Many  of  the  areas  in  which  urban  redevelopment  could  apply  would 
probably  be  left  behind  in  the  normal  process  of  community  development.  While  other  parts 
of  the  community  were  improving  their  environment,  these  areas  would  probably  be  sinking 
further  into  deterioration  and  possibly  spreading  their  blight.  However,  as  part  of  the 
planning  process,  urban  renewal  can  reach  into  the  past  and  pull  these  areas  up  with  and 
possibly  beyond  the  environmental  standards  being  sought  by  the  community. 
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